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Noting that adult illiteracy is a problem in Nevada, 
this report assesses adult literacy programs and needs for the State 
of Nevada by examining the issues and surveying state funded and 
volunteer literacy programs as well as all public school districts. 
An executive summary presents (1) the extent of the illiteracy 
problem; (2) ramifications of the problem as it affects employers and 
employees; (3) the effectiveness of existing volunteer programs and 
educational programs; and (4) long- and short-range goals for 
Nevada's literacy program. The first section gives a perspective on 
the difficulty Nevada should expect in estimating and serving adult 
illiterates. The second section provides illiteracy estimates for 
Nevada county by county. The third and fourth sections address the 
charge to study existing programs with a national perspective 
provided, followed by the survey results. The fourth section 
summar^^'es what is known about the relationship between economic and 
employer needs and literacy. The report closes with a series of 
specific recommendations, some related to action and some to broad 
concepts. Three pages of references and five appendixes, which 
include population parameters, sample survey questionnaires, and 
recommendations, are attached. (NH) 
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LITERACY NEEDS ASSESSMENT 



EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

1. Adult illiteracy is clearly a problem in the State of Nevada 
and the nation, though the extent and degree of seriousness is 
open to some debate. Illiteracy has diverse ramifications: 
inability of a person to complete a job application or to meet 
citizen responsibilities and consumer needs, decreased self-esteem 
of illiterate individuals, an increasing underclass that contains 
a high percentage of individuals lacking literacy skills, and an 
ef f ect--though i 1 1 -def i ned-upon the nation's productivity. 
Literacy doesn't guarantee a job, create informed voters and wise 
consumers, or single-handedly make the economy more productive. 
But it is obviously an important factor. 

2« It is estimated that 9% of the adult Nevada population is 
functionally illiterate. Using 1986 population estimates, this 
percentage translates to approximately 67,000 persons over 20. 
The 9% figure was taken from a study conducted by the National 
Institute of Education and the U.S. Bureau of the Census. 
Procedures from this 1986 study were then applied to Nevada 
counties with a resulting range of estimated illiteracy rates from 
5.5% to 16% among the counties. 

The estimates are based on population variables that the NIE 
study found to be correlated with illiteracy: number of years of 
school, recency of immigration to this country, English speaking 
ability of persons who speak a language other than English in the 
home, ethnic-black, persons age 60+, and persons 22 and over who 
live below the poverty level. 

3, In studies of national illiteracy rates in the past 15 years, 
the estimates have varied from 13% to 20% to nearly 40% of the 
adult population. These disparities largely result from different 
views of what minimal or functional literacy is and how it is to 
be measured. Most recently, the on-going National Assessment of 
Educational Progress (NAEP) has reported that 97% of young adults 
18 - 25 years of age have attained basic comprehension skills. 
This means, for example, that a high percentage of young adults 
can locate a single piece of information in an article of moderate 
length and find the expiration date on a driver's license. The 
question of whether such skills constitute functional literacy is 
open. Also, the study is valid only for young adults. The 1987 
NAEP study concludes that a small percentage of young adults can 
reason effectively about what they read or write. 
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4. Employers rate literacy deficits as a significant barrier for 
employment and a problem for current employees. A 1986 survey of 
Nevada employers conducted by the UNR College of Education for the 
State Department of Education found that over 75% of the employers 
said that lack of reading and/or math skills was a barrier for job 
applicants. Over half of the employers said that the lack of 
skills was a problem for current employees. Communication and 
inter-personal skills were also rated as barriers and problems. 
Although these percentages are undoubtedly influenced by the 
number of non-native speakers of English employed in Nevada, the 
study confirms what employers have been saying for a long time 
about literacy levels of applicants and workers. 

5. Over half of the employers in the UNR study said that new 
jobs would be created in the foreseeable future, many requiring 
specialized trai ni ng--t rai ni ng that requires literacy skills. 
Donald Kearns, Chairman and CEO of Xerox Corporation estimates 
that by 1990 three out of four jobs will require some type of 
training after high school. The present standards for literacy 
wi71 not enable individuals to succeed in many jobs of the future. 
Information in electronic form (computers) will widen the gap on 
literacy. 

6. The societal costs that are frequently associated with 
illiteracy (unemployment, crime, welfare, etc.) are, however, 
somewhat misleading. If illiteracy were eliminated overnight, 
jobs would not suddenly appear for the newly literate. Job 
creation is a function of economic forces. Increasing overall 
literacy of a population generally results in higher standards for 
employment. 

7. The costs of illiteracy to individuals are great: limited 
opportunity for employment and promotion, fear of being discovered 
for those illiterate individuals who are "hidden in the 
vforkplace," reliance upon others for information that is available 
in print, difficulty in participating in the mainstream culture, 
etc In addition to costs to individuals, society faces an 
underclass population of the poor and ethnic minorities who have 
higher rates of illiteracy than the rest of the population and 
who, in the coming decades, will make up a larger percentage of 
the workforce because of immigration and a higher birthrate than 
the middle class population. 

8. Basic literacy (primarily reading instruction) and English as 
a Second Language (ESL) programs for adults in Nevada are 
conducted by public-funded programs (largely the federal ABE 
monies) through community colleges and schools and through various 
volunteer groups concentrated in Washoe and Clark counties. 
Sierra Nevada Job Corps in Stead conducts literacy programs for a 
significant number of young adults. About 80% of the students in 
federally funded ABE programs are ESL students. 
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9. According to a May, 1987, survey of Nevada literacy 
organizations, approximately 2800 adults are currently enrolled in 
literacy and ESL programs, and over 60% were ESL students* 
Approximately 550 tutors are trained to work with adults, and 135 
part-time teachers are ejnployed* In the past year or two thore 
has been a significant increase in the number of trained tutors 
among the volunteer groups in the state as well as an upsurge in 
activity and reorganization of some of the groups. ABE programs 
are increasingly using volunteers to assist instructors in these 
programs . 

10. It is difficult to evaluate the effectiveness of literacy 
programs in Nevada or elsewhere. Hard data on reading gains, for 
example, are not generally available, although one community 
college reported an average reading gain of 1.1 years for students 
during a program year. Job Corps reports a similar gain. 

Literacy programs that returned surveys typically report 
effectiveness in terms of adult students gaining confidence in 
themselves and their reading skills. These are tremendously 
important outcomes, but they do not give a full picture of program 
effectiveness. Students in ESL programs do improve their English 
language skills, which enables many of them to continue their 
educations. Information on adults in literacy programs mainly 
anecdotal. Adult literacy programs, with the diverse needs of 
students and open entry/exit enrollment, do not have the structure 
found in school programs. It is difficult, for example, to assess 
progress and track hours of instruction. The commitment, 
enthusiasm, and sense of mission of literacy workers in Nevada is 
readily apparent. 

11. Both volunteer and public-supported programs, selecting from 
a list of various program needs, ranked recruitment of students 
("more effective ways to reach adult illiterates") as the greatest 
need. Additional training for volunteers was the second greatest 
need identified by volunteer groups, and additional professional 
teachers was ranked the second greatest need by public-supported 
programs. Additional volunteers was ranked third as a "strong 
need" by all organizations. 

In an open response format, the programs identified improved 
administrative procedures as a major need (e.g., coordination of 
students and tutors and record keeping). Retention of students, 
stable funding, and computer-assisted instruction were also 
mentioned as needs in program improvement. 

12. Long and short range goals for Nevada liLeracy programs 
concentrated on expansion. Goals included increasing numbers of 
volunteer tutors, adults served, sites offering instruction, and 
hours available for literacy service. 
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13* Smaller class size and in-service training for teachers were 
most frequently mentioned in a survey returned by eleven Nevada 
county school districts* Alternative programs and greater 
emphasis and accountability in content area reading were also 
suggested* Other suggestions included reading as a required high 
school course, providing reading materials to homes, and expansion 
of remedi al /devel opmental reading programs* 

Though Nevada's third and sixth graders do score higher on 
the Standford Achievement Test (SAT) than the national norm, the 
1985/86 test results show nearly 800 Grade 3 and 1000 Grade 6 
students whose reading scores indicate they are "at risk." These 
young people are quite likely to be functionally illiterate by age 
18 unless substantial Intervention occurs. 

It is quite likely, also, that the recent National 
Association of Educational Progress (NAEP) reports apply to 
Nevada's young people* These reports say that a very small 
percentage of students and young adults through age 25 can reason 
effectively about what they read and write* 

There appears to be a fairly strong correlation between a 
county's illiteracy ranking and the percentage of third and sixth 
graders whose scores fall into the bottom three stanines of the 
1985/86 SAT testing. 

14. There are over 67,000 estimated adult illiterates in Nevada. 
Approximately 2800 are currently being served. As uncertain as 
illiteracy estimates may be, it is clear that a very large number 
of illiterates are not being served in Nevada. 

June, 1987 
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FOREWARD 



In May, 1987, the Center of Learning and Literacy was 
contracted by the Nevada Literacy Coalition, a statewide group 
funded by Gannett^ to assess adult literacy programs and needs. 
Over a two-month period, the center examined the issues and 
surveyed state funded and volunteer literacy programs as well as 
all public school district. 

The following report summarizes the Center's research and 
findings. The report begins with an overview which gives a 
perspective on the difficulty Nevada should expect in estimating 
and serving adult illiterates. The second section provides 
illiteracy estimates for Nevada by county. The third and fourth 
sections address the charge to study existing programs. Again, a 
national perspective is provided, follov/ed by the results of the 
surveys. Section V. summarizes what we know about the 
relationship between economic and employer needs and literacy. 
The report closes with a series of specific recommendations, some 
of which have a conceptual orientation. 

This report represents a beginning, a starting point. We kndw 
that the Literacy Coalition of Nevada will take the lead in 
helping Nevadans -make some hard decisions regarding the 
commitments necessary to help all Nevadans to become literate. We 
would like to thank Bonnie Buckley and Jerry Neilsen, George 
Barnes, Cookie Moulton, and Pat Deadder for their support, and 
assistance,, and the many people who responded to our surveys and 
requests for information. While gratefully acknowledging their 
assistance, we retain full responsibility for the report's 
contents. 

Donald R. Bear, Ph.D. 

Cliff Ferry, Ph.D. 

Shane Templeton, Ph.D. 

Center for Literacy and Learning 

Department of Curriculum and Instruction 

Col 1 ege of Educati on 

University of Nevada-Reno 
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I. ADULT LITERACY OVERVIEW: DEFINITIONS, ISSUES, AND NUMBERS 



This overview will describe the Issues pertaining to adult 
literacy and 1 1 1 i teracy--the definitions, social ramifications, 
measurements of literacy, and the wide-open field of estimating 
the number of functionally illiterate adults In the United States, 
There has been a great deal of interest In adult illiteracy in the 
past 15 years, which has been publicly and nationally intensified 
in the past 3-4 years by President Reagan's literacy initiative, 
the on-going National Assessment Educational Progress studies, and 
to some extent the national school reform movement spawned by A 
Nation at Risk (1984). 

Reading Is not just a matter of learning to decode print into 
language, of knowing your "letters." Reading and language experts 
now think of the reading process as one of "constructing" meaning 
f-*om written text. The meaning is constructed within the mind of 
the reader (I.e., does not exist Independently of a reader) using 
knowledge of language and alphabet, basic decoding skills, 
background knowledge of the topic, and mental processing skills. 
Moreover, there is an important social and cultural significance 
to literacy. Literacy, as Kenneth Levine (1982) philosophically 
points out. Involves the social distribution of knowledge. In a 
technological, highly literate culture, literacy not only Is a 
tool for surviving and finding success, but It confers social 
status. E.D. Hirsch (1987) argues for a broad cultural conception 
of literacy, wherein the culturally literate person knows about 
the Beatles as well as laser beams and the Joad family. Knowing 
these cultural facts Is not a trivial pursuit but essential for 
cultural literacy. Electronic words and pictures of the media 
have given our culture a new kind of oral tradition but they have 
not relegated the printed word to the archives. 

Solutions to literacy "problems," then, go beyond the 
schools' programs in reading/writing instruction or aduU literacy 
efforts . 

It will help us to think about the topic and Its dimensions. 
Implications, and problems by considering several metaphors that 
recent writers have used to discuss literacy: 
Vertical and Horizontal Metaphors of Literacy 

In their recent survey, "Literacy and Reading Performance In 
the United States, from 1880 to the Present," Stedman and Kaestle 
(1987) distinguish between school reading for children and young 
people and adult reading demands outside thp. school. The vertical 
dimension In their metaphor is the school program, where literacy 
attainment is usually called readi ng a chievement. This vertical 
dimension is highly structured, beginnTng in the primary grades or 
in pre-school, where children are Introduced to the concepts of 
letters and printed works, sound/symbol correspondence: and 
highly controlled introduction of reading "ski,lls." Students 
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moving upward in the hierarchy face more difficult reading tasks 
and gain more skill. Frequent testing, sequencing, and reliance 
on basal texts and common activities all characterize the 
structured, hierarchical program* 

Literacy skills practiced in the adult world, on the other 
hand, are wide-ranging; much less hierarchical; and less 
structured* This is the horizontal dimension which includes a 
greater variety of reading tasks, broader range of settings, and 
more diverse reading purposes* In contrast to the concept of 
reading achievement, minimal competency in adult literacy is 
called functiona l literacy* It follows that it is more difficult 
to assess adult reading competence in all of the settings and 
contexts of its application* Stedman & Kaestle (198?) comment on 
their distinction between school and adult worlds of reading 

The metaphor is useful because the two 
dimensions penetrate each other: At any given 
grade-1 evel abi 1 i ty of readi ng achi evement , one 
Can think of extending those skills hori- 
zontally out into non-school situations* 
Converse'^y, iu any real world setting, one can 
ask how demanding the reading tasks are, on a 
verti cal ' seal e* (p*ll) 

The importance of the vertical and horizontal distinction is 
that it provides new perspective for school reading people as well 
as adult literacy educators. The most important implications of 
this perspective are: 

The school reading program is too structured, too 
concerned with testing, devoid of meaning to lead 
to effective instruction and learning, (Kenneth 
Cadenhead, 1987)* 

Increase the variety of reading tasks for students 
in school, (Applebee, Langer, and Mullis, 1987)* 

Use job related materials in literacy instruction 
for adults* 

Difficulties in defining functional literacy 
universally when individuals come to adult 
programs with diverse needs* 

Improvement of adult literacy programs may parallel 
improvements in school reading programs and there may be a certain 
amount of cross-fertilization, but the horizontal and vertic=^l 
demensions of reading will each call for solutions of their own. 
Three Metaphors For Literacy 

Another metaphorical approach useful for defining, the 
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contexts of literacy in general and adult liceracv in particular 
is offered by Sylvia Scribner (1984) in her article, "Literar- in 
Three Metaphors." In the following discussion her metaphors will 
allow an integration of current research literature. In a broader 
look at the implications of literacy, she subscribes three types 
of literacy: Literacy as Adaptation, Lite-^acy as Power, and 
Lit^sracy as a State of Grace. 
Adaptati on 

Most discussions of literacy deal with Adaptation, which is 
essentially the utilitarian, pragmatic use of literacy skills in a 
technological society-- for the job, as a consumer, and for civic 
responsi bi 1 i ti es . 

Adult literacy programs are largely concerned with literacy 
as adaptation. This type of adaptation is perhaps best 
illustrated by the historic way that immigrants (or children of 
Immigrants, mainly) learned English as an adaptation to their new 
home and adopted language. At an even more basic and obvious 
level, infants and young children naturally learn the language 
they are born into as a way of adapting to an environment. And, 
finally, the dominant pi'.rpose of school literacy programs--publ i c 
educati on--i s to enable persons to function productively ^n adult 
society. 

Power 

The second metaphor. Literacy as Power, refers to community- 
based effort., (usually on the part of sub-cultures) to participate 
more effectively in the society as a whole, not so much to adapt 
to the dominant culture, but to develop group identity and 
empowerment. It is an activist group effort, ethnically or 
politically motivated, in contrast to what is generally a 
solitary, personal ef ort in more conventional adult literacy 
programs . 

Jonathan Kozol (1 985) writes f«>r-venLly of the need to 
mobilize nationally to fight illiteracy among the poor and the 
racial minorities, using the models of literacy efforts in Cuba, 
Nicaragua, along with Paulo Freire's work in Brazil: "We do not 
need another study. We do not need a new commission. We know 
exactly what needs to be done. We do not have the right to find 
retreat in earnest indecision. We have the obligation to take 
action." (p. 100) For example, two Paulo Freire institutes to be 
held during the summer of 1987 were recently advertised with the 
following invitation: 

We are interested particularly in attracting 
individuals who have wrestled with teaching 
centered on empowerment, critical conscious- 
ness, and action... Being literate is to 
critically know ore's own condition and to act 
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on such knowledge, (Chronicle of Higher 
Education, 1987). 

Hunter & Harman (1979) describe various community-based 
efforts that rely heavily on the illiterates* own organization and 
a car^fur look at their own personal and social needs, including 
literacy. The authors, in fact, state as their main 
recommendation for adult literacy improvement "the establishment 
of new, pluralistic, communi ty^based initiatives whose specific 
objective will be to serve the most disadvantaged hard-core poor, 
the bulk of whom never enroll in any existing program," (p. 103-4). 
However, they do not take the position of community power 
advocates who support "the total self-sufficiency and independence 
of those subgroups," (p. 105). Rather, they believe the community 
approach is the only one that has a chance of attracting the 
hard-to-reach poor. 

Similarly, Reder & Green (1985) recommend an approach termed 
"giving literacy away," in which formal literacy training programs 
could be substantially complemented by informal training activity 
in the illiterates' "own setting, peer networks and value systems 
rather than those of the service provider," (p. 2). 
State of Grace 

Scribner's third metaphor. The State of Grace, focuses less 
on social empowerment and adaptation to a culture and more on the 
individual's personal needs. This metaphor takes on historical as 
well as contemporary religious implications. Only ancient 
scribes, for example, had access to the sacred texts; unlocking 
these works from the texts conferred a state of grace. Print 
became widespread with the invention of tne printing press and the 
wider access to the Christian Bible, giving "grace" directly to 
the rapidly increasing number of literate people. Inter'nati onal ly 
and currently, the Laubach missionary literacy efforts enable 
thousands to read the Bible. 

Scribner puts a secular stamp on this third use of literacy. 
Personal power, enjoyment, and fulfillment are potentially gained 
by anyone learning to read, particulary for the new readers among 
adults. Learning to read does, in fact, open new personal worlds. 
Adults usually display increased self-confidence and self-worth 
gained as they build on reading and writing skills even when skill 
progress is relatively limited. Learning to read does confer a 
kind of grace, which is a gift often forgotten by those of us who 
learned the basics of reading in the first and second grades. 

The horizontal and vertical metaphors and the metaphors of 
adaptation, power, and grace lend a descriptive richness and 
insight to the issues, problems, and promise in approaching adult 
illiteracy.... Now we go to the numbers. 
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Measuring and Estimating Adult Illiteracy in The United States 



A fundamental issue in literacy is defining ^/hat, percisely, 
literacy is, and establishing a level at which one is considered 
"literateT^ In the nineteenth century, being able to write and 
read one's own name was a sufficient mark of literacy. As late as 
1930, census workers asked interviewees if they could read and 
write, and the reported reply was entered into the census. 
Stedman & Kaestle note that the term "functional literacy" was 
probably coined in the 1930's by the Civilian Conservation Corps 
and it referred to those who had completed at least three years of 
school • 

The use o^ school attainment (number of years of school 
completed) became a measure of functional literacy. The Bureau of 
Census used 5 years of schooling in 1947, and 6 years in 1952. In 
1960, the U.S. Office of Education determined that 8 years of 
school signalled the attainment of minimum functional literacy. 
Since then, the standards have continued to rise. There is an 
assumption that completing a certain number of years of school 
certifies a degree of literacy. Stedman & Kaestle comment: "This 
is a shaky generalization when applied to individual cases, but it 
seems reasonable to assume that a substantial increase in school 
attainment would^raise the average reading ability of the 
population." (p. 23). Despite the fact that some high school 
graduates do not read at a f uncti onal 1 evel ^ stati st i cal ly > high 
school gTaTuates as a_ group w1 1 1 have better reading skills than 
non-hi gh school graduates as a^ group . 

Popul at ion stati sti cs , however, are not hel pf ul in 
determining the kinds of materials that adult readers need to be 
able to read, cr how well they need to read them. In recent 
years, adult reading competency tests of various kinds have become 
more widely used. These utilize direct te'^ting of a represenati ve 
sample of a population. The test results are then generalized to 
appropriate groups, age, cohorts and so forth. 

Funded by the Office of Education in 1971, the Texas Adult 
Performance Level (APL) Project was a significant research attempt 
to measure real world literacy requirements and assess the adult 
population's literacy skills (Adult Functional Competency, 1975). 
The project was not without critics who saw various methodological 
and conceptual flaws. But it did put a research-based handle on 
the extent of Illiteracy among adults and on the difficulites of 
studying literacy on the horizontal dimension. 

The measurement of adult literacy competence is neither 
simple nor clearcut. To date, such efforts have lacked the 
structure and hierarchy of school reading measurement and 
achievement. Moreover^ there are difficulties Inherent in using 
reading level as a measure of reading achievement. There is 
undoubtedly a set of "adaptation" reading tasks that are common in 
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the outside world to any literate person: writing checks, reading 
road signs, reading product labels, filling out job applications, 
and so forth* And the assessment of adult literacy utilizes real 
world tasks in the tests of literacy. 

In the past 10-15 years, critics of adult literacy tests have 
applauded attempts to assess real world literacy needs but often 
speak in dismay of identifying tasks that are appropriate for the 
population as a whole* Oust about everyone writing about literacy 
finds shortcomings in the measurement of literacy* Comprehension 
of printed material is inextricably mixed with content of the 
reading material* The success in getting meaning from printed 
material (i*e*^ comprehension) is, to a large extent, dependent 
upon what the reader already knows about the topic and content of 
the reading material* How often, for example, does the highly 
literate reader stumble over an ordinary le^al document, printed 
instructions for assembling a Christmas toy^ or the jargon and 
world view of an unfamiliar profession/occupation? There is no 
content-free way to measure reading skills in a comprehensive, 
meani ngf ul manner* 

Beginning in 1985, the Nati nal Assessment of Education 
Progress (NAEP) extended its study to young adults aged 21 to 25* 
In the Foreword to the NAEP'S Literacy: Profiles of America 's 
Young Adults , (1987) literacy expert Thomas Sticht comments: 

Conceptually, this study avoids the almost 
universal tendency to oversimplify uhe nature 
of litaracy and to divide the population into 
neat categories of "illiterate," "functionally 
illiterate," and "literate*" Rather, it 
recognizes that people develop a variety of 
literacy abilities that reflect the social 
settings in which they interact with printed 
materials, whether this be the home, 
community, school or workplace, (p* v)* 

Ronald Cervero (1985) argues that while a conceptual 
definition of adult literacy is possible (i*e*, ability to meet 
literacy demands of society or fulfill personal goals and needs 
through competence with written materials) an operational one is 
not* If a common definition existed, then it would be easy to 
determine the number of illiterates accurately, to design 
programs, to develop commercial materials, and to make adult 
literacy programs more accountable* An operational definition is 
not possible because of the diverse needs, pluralistic system, and 
the value-laden nature of what is literacy* 

Unfortunately for policy makers, the horizontal metaphor — 
with its diverse settings, contexts, and needs--does accurately 
reflect a complex situation for adult literacy* Scribner's three 
metaphors of literacy help us to understand further dimensions of 
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the personal, economic, political, and cultural implications of 
literacy in contemporary America. Attempts to measure adult 
literacy skills have given a great deal of information but no 
consensus • 

Such pessimism about definitions, measurements, and the 
amorphous nature of adult literacy caused one writer to recommend 
a moratorium on collecting hard data on illiterate populations and 
describing existing literacy programs. McGrail (1984) says that 
we already have enough demographic information about the 
illiterate population: She argues, instead, that we need to 
improve recruitment, increase retention time once adults are in 
programs, and investigate reasons for adults* failure to learn 
literacy skills. According to McGrail literacy programs cannot 
now provide meaningful evaluative information because they do not 
have the resources or the time to gather data. 

St at i St i cal Esti mates 

The many criteria that have been used in attempts to estimate 
the number of functionally illiterate adults in the United States 
have resulted in estimates that vary considerably: 

1. "...we would estimate that about 21 percent of the 
population would be functionally illiterate... This is remarkably 
similar to the 21.7 percent Adult Performance Level (Texas, 1975) 
rate for functional incompetence in reading," (Stedman & Kaestle, 
p. 32). 

2. "We find it reasonable to estimate that about 20 percent 
of the adult population, or around 35 million people, have serious 
difficulties with common reading tasks Another 10 percent or so 
are probably marginal in their functional literacy skills," 
(Stedman & Kaestle, p. 34). (Note: Their estimate shifted by 
nearly two million people in two pages!) 

3. "I have proposed the following minimal estimates for 
1984: 25 million reading either not at all or at less than fifth 
grade level; 35 million additional persons reading at le^s than 
ninth grade level," (Kozal, p. 10). 

4. "When we use the criterion of high school completion to 
help delineate the population that has not achieved functional 
literacy, we arrive at essentially the same figure as that arrived 
at by those who used competency levels: somewhere between 54 and 
64 million. The total population of the United States in 1978 is 
estimated to be about 218 million. Of these, about 70 percent, 
152.2 million, are (adult); that Is, 16 years or older," (Hunter & 
Harmon, p. 28). 

5. "Based on the findings reported here, it can be concluded 
that over 20 million adults are illiterate," (McGrail, p. 4). 
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6* A U*S, Department of Education study. Update on A dult 

Illiteracy 1986 ^ estimates 13% of the adult popu i ati on — as 

functlonafly ifliterate. This was based on 1 980 census numbers 
and the 13% rate translates into about 20 million functional 
illiterates in 1980, which, in a rough approximation, co^es to 
nearly 22 million in 1986, 

Hunter & Harman (1979) sum up a somewhat confusing situation: 
"The available st ati sti cs--however inaccurate, distorted, 
culturally biased, and occasionally contradictory they may be--do 
have a kind of gross truth," (p. 24). 

Speaking before a conference of adult literacy educators, 
Miriam Balmuth concluded, "Thus, the question of the definition of 
literacy is avoided--as is that of illiteracy. The audience knows 
what is meant here," (Balmuth, 1986). Undoubtedly, the speaker 
and the audience knew that the number of illiterates far surpassed 
the available services. 

Yet the most recent NAEP studies are not as pessimistic about 
the percentages and numbers of functional illiterates, at least 
among the young adult popul ati on--ages 21-25. Kirsch & Jungeblut 
(1986) report that approximately 97 percent of this age group has 
reached a "Basics level of comprehension skill. It is predicted 
that 80% of this group has the probability of correctly signing a 
social security card, locating the expiration date on a driver's 
license, and identifying the correct time of a meeting from a 
form, entering personal information on a job application form, 
circling a movie that comes on a particular channel at a specified 
time, and locating a single piece of information in a newspaper 
article of moderate length. If successful accomplishment of 
reading tasks such as the preceding constitute functional literacy 
in many or most contexts, then the numbers are much smaller than 
previous estimates. Undoubtedly, there will be much more analysis 
and interpretation of the NAEP findings. 

To what degree adults older than 25 would show similar 
proficiency is open to some conjecture, as is, of course, the 
suitability of "Basic" proficiency to adult learner needs. The 
NAEP studies reiterate that there is no point on any type of 
reading scale that discriminates literacy and illiteracy. John B. 
Carroll (1987) doesn't think that the NAEP data provide much help 
in determining functional levels, though he does think the reports 
provide a clearer picture to adult educators of the task facing 
them. 

The NAEP studies are as sophisticated as any studies of 
educational achievement and literacy that we have* remembe'^i ng, 
though, that the findings are applicable up to age 25 only. A 
major theme in the NAEP studies (as well as other studies and 
commentaries) is that the literacy target keeps changing. It's a 
Catch-22 dilemma. The NAEP studies call not only for "basic" 
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reading and computation i'cills (what Applebee calls "surface 
level" skills), but also for increased abilities to think and 
reason about what one reads and writes. A small percentage of the 
young adults demonstrated thinking skills necessary in a 
technological society. A major recommendation in NAEP's Learning 
to be Literate in America highlights what will become a 
quaTTtative Increase in the nation's literacy demands: 

We must modify our approaches to education so 
that all children learn to reason more 
effectively about what they read and write, 
giving them the thinking skills to analyze, 
elaborate upon, and extend the idefis with 
which they are dealing, (Applebee, Langer, & 
Mullis, p. 6). 

An Operational Definition 

In this section, a number of definitions and ways of measuring 
literacy have been discussed. As Hunter and Harman concluded in 
their study of illiteracy in America, "all definitions of literacy 
or illiteracy are completely relative," (1979:7). However, for 
the purpose of this study, functional literacy is defined as the 
ability to read public notices and applications for public 
assistance. This opx^rational definition is based on criteria 
established in the NIE Study used to estimate the number of 
functionally illiterate adults in Nevada. It follows then, that 
functional illiteracy is the inability to read and comprehend 
public notices and applications, and by inference similar 
documents that are necessary for everyday life at a minimal livel. 
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II. ILLITERACY ESTIMATES FOR NEVADA COUNTIES 



This section summarizes the NIE study (Update on Adult 
Illiteracy, 1986) which is used to estimate functional illiteracy 
in each of Nevada's 17 counties. This summary is followed by an 
explanation of the procedures for estimating the Nevada county 
illiteracy rate, followed by the results obtained by applying the 
multiple regression equation to 1980 census data. In order to 
select the most appropriate procedure for estimating adult 
illiteracy in Nevada, it has been necessary to determine which of 
several statistical procedures provides the most valid and 
reliable estimates. As the review of relevant studies has 
indicated, there are many shortcomings in the ways in which 
literacy estimates are calculated. The most promising method to 
date, however, has been the technique of multiple regression 
analy si s . 

Though the demographic data that correlate with illiteracy 
now dated, there are several important features of the study that 
make it particulary appropriate for this work. 

Summary of NIE Study 

In a recent National Institute of Education study using the 
multiple regression technique, test scores were obtained from a 
national sample of 3400 adults who had taken the Measure of Adult 
English Proficiency (MAEP) test in 1982. An analysis of 
demographic data and scores on the MAEP found strong correlation 
between the test scores and the following demographic categories: 
age, nativity, recency of immigration for non-natives, race, 
poverty status, amount of schooling, and reported English-speaking 
ability of persons who use a non-English language at home. 

In 1982, 3400 adults (ages 20+) were administered the MAEP, 
which is a measure of adult literacy containing 26 items and 
designed to assess how well adults can read public notices and 
applications for public assistance. The NIE researchers chose 20 
correct out of the 26 items on the test as the dividing line 
between functionally literate and functionally illiterate. The 
researchers justified this particular cut-off by stating that only 
1 percent of the test-takers who had some college scored below 20, 
whereas 50 percent of those with fewer than six years of school 
scored below 20. 



A demographic analysis of those failing the test showed the 

following parameters (risk groups) correlated with functional 
i 1 literacy: 

1. Persons age 25+ with 0-4 yrs of school. (.385) 

2. Persons age 25+ with 5-8 yrs of school. (.351) 

3. Persons age 25+ with 9-11 yrs of school. (.174) 

4. Persons age 25+ with 12 yrs of school. (.073) 
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5. Emigrants age 20+ who came in last ten yrs.(.186) 

6. Emigrants age 20+ living here 10+ yrs ago. (.086) 

7. Persons age 18+ whose primary language is 
not English who speak English less than 
"well." (.521) 

8. Persons age 18+ whose primary language 

is not English who speak English "well." (.203) 

9. Persons age 18+ whose primary language 
is not English who speak English 

"very well ." (.018) 

10. Black persons age 20+. (.088) 

11. Persons age 60+. (.050) 

12. Persons age 22+ living below the poverty 
level. (.038) 

The multiple regression derived from the data contains the 
coefficients listed in the right column above. The regression 
equation is: 

I = .385 X XI + .351 X X2 + .174 x X3 + .073 x X4 + .186 x X5 
+ .086 X X6 + .521 X X7 + .203 x X8 + .018 x X9 + .088 x XIO + 
.050 X Xll + .038 X X12 - 3.4 

Where, I = illiteracy estimate 



XI, X2,...X12 refer to the percentages of each of the 12 risk 
group? in the adult population in the 1980 Census. 

3.4 = intercept of the regression. 

Using the procedure outlined above and the 1980 census data, 
the NIE study reported 12% illiteracy rate for the nation and a 9% 
rate for Nevada. 

When the 12 risk groups identified above are collapsed into 6 
factors of immigration status, language (English speaking ability 
of persons who use a non-English language at home), race (black), 
years of school, poverty status, and age 60+, each of the factors 
contributes a percentage of the predicted illiteracy rate. Those 
percentages for the country as a whole and for Nevada are listed 
bel ow : 



United States % 



Nevada % 



Immi grati on 

Language 

Race-Black 

Years/School 

Poverty/Status 

Age 60+ 



6 
11 

6 
71 

2 

5 



8 
12 

3 
71 

2 

5 
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By a considerable margin, years of school remains as the best 
predictor of literacy attainment, followed by immigration status 
combined with adults who live in homes where non-English languages 
are spoken. The use of all 6 factors (which, again, are broken 
down into 12 risk groups) gives higher predictive value, 
statistically, than using years of school alone* 

Although the study was targeted on adults 20 and over, some 
of the categories used different ages to coincide with the way 
data was displayed in the census (e.g., years of school for those 
25 and older, poverty level of those 22 and older). 

Procedures Used for Estimating Nevada Illiteracy Rate by County 

The NIE procedure was applied to the 1980 Census data for 
eixh Nevada County. The demographic data was taken, primarily, 
from the Bureau of Census publication. General Social and Economic 
C haracteri sti cs : Nevada . 

For example, following the regression equation, the Pershing 
County census reported 148 adults over 25 who completed 1-4 years 
of school. This represents 1.8% of the over 25 adults in the 
county in 1980. This percentage is substituted into the formula 
as the value for XI and then multiplied by .385, the coefficient 
for the first paramenter. Each succeeding parameter (or risk 
group) was computed in the same manner and the 12 values were 
summed and the intercept of 3.4 subtracted to give the illiteracy 
estimate for the county. 

The results of these computations are displayed on Tables 1 & 

2. 
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TABLE 1 



ILLITERACY ESTIMATES 
ALPHABETICAL LISTING OF COUNTIES 



IL L TTERACY ESTIMATE ESTIMATED ILLITERATE 

COUNTY % O F POPULATION POPULATION 

CARSON CITY 7.4% 1,680 

CHURCHILL 10.?'^ 960 

CLARK 10.3% 32,800 

DOUGLAS 5.5% 760 

ELKO 12.5% 1,430 

ESMERALDA 11.6% 70 

EUREKA " 11.7% 90 

HUMBOLDT 12.8% 800 

LANDER n,7% 240 

LINCOLN 10.2% 230 

LYON 10.7% 1,000 

MINERAL 13.2% 550 

NYE 10.0% 620 

PERSHING 16.9% 370 

STOREY 6.1% 60 

WASHOE 7.8% 10,930 

WHITE PINE 9.8% 530 
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TABLE 2 



RANKING OF NEVADA COUNTIES 
BY ILLITERACY ESTIMATES 



ILLITERACY ESTIMATE ESTIMATED ILLITERATE 

COUNTY % OF POPULATION POPULATION 

PERSHING 15.9% 370 

MINERAL 13.2% 550 

HUMBOLDT 12.8% 800 

ELKO 12.5% 1,430 

EUREKA 11.7% 90 

LANDER n.7% 240 

ESMERALDA " 11.6% 70 

LYON 10.7% 1,000 

CLARK 10.3% 32,800 

LINCOLN 10.2% 230 

CHURCHILL 10.2% 960 

NYE 10.0% 620 

WHITE PINE 9.8% 530 

WASHOE 7.8% 10,930 

CARSON CITY 7.4% 1,680 

STOREY 6,1% 60 

DOUGLAS 5.5% 760 
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Limitations of the Studies 

The NIE study notes the following limitations of their 
esti mates : 

The cutoff score of 20 could, by some standards, be too 
low. A higher minimum score would generate larger 
estimates. These estimates are conservative. 

The States' adult population could be more (or less) 
disadvantaged than the U.S. average in respects that 
contribute to illiteracy but are not represented by the 
12 categories of our equation. 

Net migration differentials (in and out of State) may 
have changed the relative size of high-risk groups since 
1980. 

Adult education programs may have achieved appreciable 
increases in literacy among some high-risk groups since 
1980. 

The authors of the NIE study go on to say that their 
estimates are based on direct testing of a representative sample 
of adults with reliance upon more than one variable. The study is 
broader in scope than others because it contains all segments of 
U.S. popul ati ons--ages , race, etc. 

The Nevada study reported here has the same limitations and 
strengths as the NIE. However, because of time limitations and 
ease of access, population estimates were made in computing the 
percentages of some of the parameters. The age breakdown in the 
following categories were not available in the published census 
tables, though they are available on census dat? tapes. These 
estimates are listed below: 

a. Estimated that 70% of the total number of immigrants who 
came during 1970-1980 were ages 20 and above, (Parameter 5). 

b. Estimated that 70% of the immigrants living in the state 
in 1970 were ages 20 and above, (Parameter 6). 

c. Estimated that 70% of the persons whose primary language 
is not^English and who speak English "well" were ages 18 and 
above, (Parameter 8). 

d. Estimated that 70% of the persons whose primary language 
is not English and who speak English "very well" were ages 18 and 
above, (Parameter 9). 

e. The percentage of persons 22+ living below the poverty 
level was estimated to be the same as the percentage for the total 
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population, (Parameter 12). 

There would have been some differences in the results if the 
Census figures for these age categories had been used, but we 
judge that the differences would not have been significant. The 
regression coefficients for the parameters are not large and the 
population percentages for the various risk groups (with the 
exception of poverty level) do not constitute a very large group 
within any single county. 
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III. NATIONAL LITERACY PROGRAMS 

The preceding sections dealt with the uncertain numbers of 
the functionally illiterate in this country and with the confusion 
and difficulty of defining the meaning of illiteracy. Here we 
will look a little more closely at the population, at the numbers 
of adults served, and at the existing adult literacy programs in 
the nation. 

The Illiterate Population and Numbers Served 

Hunter and Harman (1979) provide an excellent descriptive 
classification of adult illiterates which is based, in part, on 
the work of the Appalachian Adult Education Centor. Their 
classifications of educationally disadvantaged adults are 
summarized below: 

Croup 1: Dropouts, academically capable but left school to 
get married, get a job or simply lert because of boredom. They 
are employed, can read, and are participants in the dominant 
cultura? group. But they lack credentials. They are frequent 
candidates for GEO programs. 

Group 2: Dropped out earlier than Group 1 individuals; many 
cannot read or write. They are usually employed but live in fear 
they wil 1 be found out . 

Group 3: Individuals in this group left school because they 
were failing. They do not do well in a formal education setting 
and cannot do tasks requiring literacy. This group contains large 
numbers of non-native and non-standard speakers of English. They 
try ABE or various job training programs but do not persist. 

Group 4: Similar to Group 3 individuals, but these have 
given up. Little contact with dominant culture, little help from 
society's institutions. These people are the hard-core poor, the 
hard-to-reach illiterates in U.S. society. 

Hunter and Harman (p. 58^ go on to estimate that 2-4 million 
adults enroll in various types of literacy programs (their numbers 
are 1978 estimates) out of the 50 million or so in the target 
group. 

Reder & Green cite a study by Jones (1981) that within 
national ABE programs, only five states had ABE programs that 
served more than 9% of the target population. 

A recent study conducted for the U.S. Department of Education 
(Center for Statistics, 1986) surveyed a representative sample of 
the 2900 adult education programs--programs supported by a 
governmental agency: federal, state, and local school district 
supported adult education programs --and 1300 local adult literacy 
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proqrams (mainly volunteer grojos with heavy participation by the 
two national volunteer groups - uaubach Literacy Action and 
Literacy Volunteers of America). Based on the results of the 
sampling, an estimated 729,000 persons received literacy 
instruction during a one month period in the spring of 1985* An 
estimated total of 76,000 were on waiting lists for the 4200 
national literacy programs. 

The largest single adult literacy program is funded by the 
federal government under the umbrella of the Adult Basic Education 
Act. The Department of Education disburses ABE funds to each 
state and oix territories to the state education agencies for 
further grants to a variety of educational organizations, most 
frequently community colleges and school districts for adult 
literacy instruction. 

Local school districts conduct adult literacy programs and 
other public funded programs include library literacy programs, 
prison programs, military training programs, and college remedial 
programs, including ESL for recent immigrants and foreign 
students. Unions provide or co-sponsor programs and increasingly 
businesses conduct literacy programs. In a number of these 
programs many of the students are not functionally illiterate and 
many are high school graduates, but they do need increased skills 
to succeed or advance in a job or for meeting requirements for 
continued schooling or training. 

Literacy Volunteers 

Much of the recent national government and media attention 
regarding the illiteracy problem rails for volunteer solutions for 
the nation's literacy p.^oblems. 

Volunteer Nwork is carried on in a variety of formal and 
informal ways. The two largest national literacy volunteer 
organizations are Laubach Literacy, an international organization 
operating in this country as Laubach Literacy Action (LLA) and the 
Literacy Volunteers of America (LVA). Local affiliates of these 
two organizations carry on a large share of the volunteer literacy 
efforts in the country with the support of their national offices. 
As Hunter & Harman observe (pp. 60-61), their impact goes beyond 
the numbers of adult illiterates they serve. For example, they 
have brought attention to the problem of illiteracy. Moreover, 
materials published by the National Association for Literacy 
Advance are used in many adult education programs. This attention 
is significant because volunteers offer the hope of a 
non-governmental (and, possibly, i nexpensi ve) solution to 
i 1 literacy. 

In addition to the national volunteer literacy organizations, 
volunteers are increasingly being used in the various ABE programs 
as well as in community-based programs, libraries, prisons, and in 
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church programs such as Lutheran Church Women and the Southern 
Baptist Convention. 

A recent survey of literacy volunteers (Kangisser, 1985) 
notes increasing professionalism among volunteers and volunteer 
groups in terms of organizational management, training goals for 
tutors, staff development activities, and program evaluation 
efforts. The survey notes that women volunteer at essentially the 
same rate as in the early 1980's but are devoting fewer 
hou *:/week. The volunteer rate for men has increased some during 
the 'arvey period. Corporations have been emerging as partners 
with literacy organizations and encouraging employees to be 
volunteers* Finally, there has been a trend toward greater 
cooperation among the various literacy providers. 

Kangisser goes on to describe two myths of the potential o^ 
volunteers in reducing illiteracy substantially: (1.) Volunteers 
are the panacea for literacy programs. This is refuted by the 
realization that "even if the number of volunteers were tripled or 
quadrupled, this larger pool of tutors would not by itself be 
adequate to reach the millions of adult illiterates in need of 
help," (29). (2.) Volunteers are "cost-free or low-cost." For 
effectiveness, volunteers require training, supervision, 
instructional materials, facilities, etc. T hese are real costs 
and whi 1 e donati ons of f aci 1 iti es , for example, ease the expenses 
considerably, there Ts a limited financial base for voTunteer 
organizati ons . VoTunteer programs are limited in that their 
Instruction is not usually intensive, the recruitment and training 
of volunteers is resource-consuming, and there is — due to limited 
funding — little evaluation of the quality of instruction and 
reading gains: 

Unfortunately, the result of these problems is 
that most volunteer programs rely largely on 
anecdotal data from tutors and students to 
demonstrate success. Verbal and written 
testimonials from students who have learned to 
read are powerful and inspirational, but in a 
field that is increasingly professional and 
publicly scrutinized more objective analyses 
are needed. (Kangisser, p. 33) 

Another writer asks but does not attempt to answer some hard 
questions: who can do the best job--LVA, ABE, etc? What are the 
limits of cooperation among literacy organizations and groups? 
Should national literacy organizations be wel 1 -st ructu red (with 
the potential loss of grasr.roots energy and creativity to the 
efficiency of bureaucratic structures)? (Ilsey, 1985) 

While absolutn numbers of people served are large and the 
local literacy oroc^rams are characterized by a "common commitment 
to action, diversity of effort, and creative problem-solving" 
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(McCune A Alamprese, 6), they are very small when co.arasted 
with even the most conservative numbers who are in need. 

Why Isn't The Participation Greater? 

Literacy programs do not as a rule have large numbers 
knocking at their doors# The demand appears to be latent. Why 
isn't the participation greater? Hunter & Harman (p. 58) note: 

Not all adults in the target group will pursue 
these goals. Many will never enroll in 
programs of any sort for diverse reasons: 
cultural or linguistic barriers, fear of 
failing, distrust of the institutions of the 
mainstream culture, reliance on electronic 
media as a substitute for the written word, 
and the ability of some to find satisfaction 
despite low levels of academic attainment. 
Some seek functional skills that promise more 
immediate payoffs — job training, child-care 
and health information, citizen and consumer 
1 nf ormati on. Others seek ass i stance with 
personal and community concerns from religious 
and cul tu ra"? i nsti tuti ons • 

Reder & Green (p. 13) attribute the lack of participation by 
adults to lack of transportation, money, childcare and time. 
Also, many lack information about literacy programs, and those who 
do not know about programs "sometimes see a lack of congruence 
between program goals and their own interests." 

The preceding views are, in effect, restatements and 
elaborations of the earlier discussions of Literacy as Power. 
People in Harman's Group 4 are not served and probably won't be 
widely served by dominant culture literacy groups and presently, 
even ABE programs have not been successful with the hard-core 
poor. Persons in Group 3 who are not native speakers of 
English--who do not suffer from the embarrassment of not being 
able to read English, oven though they may be illiterate in their 
native language-- do enroll in literacy programs* 

Moreover, the increases in the number of volunteers that 
apparently has occurred in the past 3 to 4 years has undoubtedy 
increased the number served but "this remains a proverbial drop in 
the bucket, encompassing a small fraction of even the new 
additions each year to the pool of functionally illiterate 
adults." (Reder & Green* p. 12) 

Numbers of adults served by literacy programs are important 
indicators, but they do not give us information that is even more 
important and more difficult to obtain. The amount of training 
and literacy gains are not consistently and accurately reported. 
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students in federally-sponsored literacy programs typically devote 
an average of 70 hours per year with reading gains averaging 1 
year. Hours are difficult to count, they're sometimes inflated by 
student or program operator, and they do not really accurately 
depict actual involvement in learning* 

Exemplary Practices 

In a study by the Far West Education Laboratory published in 
1984, David Crandall assesses literacy program operation by 
focusing on the practices of a national sample of 31 exemplary 
adult literacy programs* This excellent study recognizes the 
recruitment/retention problems that have been alluded to and 
covers the range of literacy program activities* 

It is worthwhile at this point to cite a few of the exemplary 
practices that were identified in the Far West study* While most 
of the recommendations are known to experienced literacy workers, 
the published study can provide a useful checklist for any 
organization* Here are a few examples of effective practices: 

Recruitment: "Once established, remember that personalizing 
your message 1s one of the most effective strategies for 
attracting new students* Using 'known* and trusted individuals is 
the best way to inspire confidence in new learners," (p* 3-16)* 

Ori entation: Exhibit sensitivity to learner's concerns, good 
1 i stem ng ski lis, and an awareness and respect for the community 
values and cultural mores of the new student* 

Counsel i ng: "Teachers, tutors, and support staff need to be 
trained In effective strategies in how to help adult learners," 
(p* 3-46)* 

Testi ng: Make testing non-threatening and explain why the 
tests are important and useful* 

Instruction: "Rather than subsequenti al skills approach to 
reading Instruction, we noted a trend to language-based reading 
methods," (p. 3-115)* 

Crandal 1 ' s Guidebook for Ef f ecti ye Literacy Practice is 

comprehensive and objective, and is highly recommended to literacy 

program operators* The study also exists in shorter form as a 
B*F* Dalton Company project (Mayer, 1984)* 
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IV. SURVEY OF LITERACY PROGRAMS (NEVADA) 



!• Literacy Organizations: 

Surveys were mailed to 20 literacy organizations in the 
state* Fourteen groups responded in writing. Several 
organizations not responding were telephoned; this information is 
included in the survey summaries that follow. The survey 
instrument is reproduced in the Appendix, and the survey question 
responses are summarized below*. 

!• Programs offered : All programs offer basic reading and most 
offer tngllsh as a Second Language (ESL) as well. In varying 
degrees, writing instruction is included as part of the reading 
program. 

2. Type of instruction : All programs use individual tutoring as 
the primary instructional approach. Community college ABE 
programs use small group tutoring as well; this is ' procedure in 
which d tutor circulates among small groups of students helping 
individuals. ESL instruction is frequently in a class setting. 

3. Methodology : "Eclectic" was the most frequent resonse to the 
question of Instructional methodology. Many programs use several 
different approaches. Structured phonics is emphasized in a 
number of programs, particularly the volunteer organizations that 
use Laubach materials. In a competency approach, reading 
materials that have particular relevance for the <^tudent, such as 
reading material from the student*s job, are used for instruction. 
A language experience approach--whi ch draws upon the student's own 
language transcribed into writing by the teacher — is used in a few 
p rograms . 
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4. Students currently enrolled in the program ; 



CALL 

Computer Assisted Literacy 
in Libraries, Las Vegas 

Literary Council of Las Vegas 

Lahotan Valley Literacy Coun. 

Truckee Meadows CC 
(includes Washoe High)_ 

UNLV/ESL 

UNLV/Reading Center 

UNR/Reading Center 

Western Nevada CC 

Northern Nevada CC 

Assault on Literacy, Las Vegas 

READ: Volunteer Literacy Ser- 
vices of Southern Nevada 

Clark CC (1985/86) 



ABE 
47 

118 
5 
35 



3 

100 
35 
10 

38 
200 



ESL 



23 
6 

390 
190 

1 

182 
150 



34 
800 



Other 



7 
4 
30 



TOTAL 



591 



1776 



41 



.5. Students hours per week ; For ABE programs, the hours per 
week ranged from two to six hours, and the ESL range was four to 
sixteen hours. 

6. Average total hours of enrollment per student : Many programs 
do not have this information. Programs at community colleges 
report a range of 30 to 80 hours as the average length of time. 

It is difficult to track hours in programs that are essentially 
open entry and exit. 

7. Students sarved in 1986 : Literacy Council of Las Vegas - 
141; Lahontan Val ley - Zb; TMCC - 465; UNLV/ESL - 450; UNLV/Rdg 
Cen - 26; UNR - 13; Western Nevada CC - 280; Northern Nevada CC - 
241; Clark CC - 1081. 
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8-9. Adults currently on waiting lists ; Except for ESL at some 
sites, relatively tew adults were on the waiting lists for 



organizations providing literacy training. 
IC. Program personnel ; 

Supervisor Part-time Tch Volunteers 

CALL 3 - 47 

Literacy Council/Las Vegas 1 - 78 

North. NV/Lit Coun - - 150 

Lahotan Valley - - 30 

Truckee Meadows (CC) 1 23 30 

UNLV/ESL 15 1 

UNLV/RC 11 1 
UNR/Reading Center 19 

WNCC ^15 8 

Northern NV CC 1 9 3 

Assault on Illiteracy - - 18 

Diane Aguila (Las Vegas) - - 12 

REAS - - 41 



TOTALS 10 56 419 

In addition, TMCC and WNCC each have one full-time teacher. 
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!!• Training for volunteer tutors : All programs provide training 
for tutors, averaging about 12 hours and frequently followed by 
informal training by program supervisors* The Laubach training 
program is most frequently used, though some programs supplement 
it with other approaches. Volunteer organizations have greatly 
stepped up the training of volunteers in the past year or so, and 
ABE programs are increasingly using volunteers to assist the 
part-time paid instructors. In the needs assessment section of 
this survey, volunteer organizations expressed a "strong need" for 
additional training for volunteers. 

12. Student demographics : Of the organizations reporting data on 
student demongraphi cs , the following breakdown was given: 

Employed 59%, Unemployed 41% 
Male 50%, Female 50% 

Hispanic 55%, Asian 23%, White 16%, Black 11%, American 
Indian 1% 

13. Recruiting of students : Students came to literacy 
organizations as a result of referrals from social service 
agencies (Vocational Rehabilitation, Veterans Administration, 
Salvation Army, etc.), public schools, and the Reading Center of 
Northern Nevada. Mentioned as frequently as agency referrals were 
"word-of -mouth" and radio, television, and newpapers. 

14. Testing program : Many different testing programs (diagnostic 
and assessment or reading progress) are used by literacy 
organizations. Tests built into the Laubach program were most 
frequently mentioned, and many sponsored programs also use 
informal testing procedures. 

15. How do you establish long and short-range goals for your 
students ? The setting of student goals is generally a joint 
effort between the student and program personnel, usually the 
director of the organization. Students came to programs with 
varied needs, ranging from a request for assistance in completing 
a job application to beginning the process of learning how to 
read. There is understandably more variation in student goals in 
ABE programs than in ESL. 

16. Instructional Materials Used : Like the testing programs, a 
wide variety of Instructional materials are used. The most common 
are the Laubach published materials. Steck-Vaughn and Cambridge 
publishers were also mentioned. Programs also use 
otudent-generated materi al s --thei r own writing as well as reading 
materials ^hey bring to class. 
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17. Counseling Program : Informal counseling Is frequently 
provided Dy tutors as part of the teaching/learning process. 
Often, a close relationship develops between tutor and students, 
which is focused on developing the self-concept and confidence cf 
the learner. Professional counseling is available for adults in 
the college ABE programs. 

18. What information do you have of the success of your program ? 
Very little hard data a rs aval lable. One oT the pro grams ( TMCC ) 
reports an average reading gaining of 1.1 years based on pre-and 
posts-tests, dob Corps reports a similar gain. Increased 
self-esteem is mentioned most frequently as a major outcome and 
indication of program success. 

Other indicators of prograiu success include: 

1. Students expressed greater confidence in their job 
performance ; 

2. They progressed through the steps of the structured 
readi ng programs ; 

3. They enrolled in GEO programs or other more advanced 
types of education or training; 

4. They continued to participate in program. 

19. Screening of volunteers : Persons interested in voluntary 
literacy works are general ly interviewed by the program director 
to determine the person's suitability for training and tutoring. 
A certain amount of sel f -sel ecti on "out of participation" occurs 
during the literacy training period. One program requires a 
reference check, and another requires the volunteer to complete 
several written assignments. 

20. Financial support : Federal ABE funds, institutional support 
(community colleges, universities, libraries), volunteer 
membership dues, and private donations provide financial support 
for the literacy programs. 

21 . What faci 1 i ti es do you use for your program ? Literacy 
training 1s provided at institutions (colleges, uni versities, 
public schools, libraries), churches , and homes. One program 
uses space provided by a government agency, and another mentioned 
a business place as the site of tutoring. 

22. At what times is your literacy instruction offered ? At 
institutions, times vary for class and individual instruction. 
Typically, morning and early evening times are available two to 
four days a week. Some afternoon instruction is available. The 
ABE classes in sites away from the college campus (e.g., 
Yerington, Ely) have much more restricted instructional hours, 
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typically twice a week in the evening for three hour sessions. 
Volunteer organizations set times that are convenient for the 
tutor and the student. 

23. What first-hand knowledge do you have that employers want lob 
applicants who have better reading and/or math skills ? Responses 
include students who come to programs saying they need better 
skills to get a job, employers who say that applicants cannot 
complete an employment application, and employers offering a 
facility for literacy training. 

24. What first-hand knowledge do you have that employers want 
current employees to have better reading and/or math skinT ? 
Responses Include comments about students who: 

1. say their jobs are in jeopardy unless they improve their 
literacy skills; 

2. want a promotion; 

3. are referred by their employers. 

In addition, employers have discussed on-site training for 
non-native speakers of English with several organizations. 

25 . What non-instructional services do you provide for your 
students? (Chlldcare, transportation, etc.) One program provi des 
transportation. Otherwise, no other non-instructional servi ces 
are provided by the literacy organizations, other than the 
counseling previously mentioned. 

26-37 Needs : Recruitment-- "more effective ways to reach adult 
i 1 1 i terates" --was easily the strongest need identified by 
literacy groups in the survey, both by public-supported programs 
and the volunteer organizations. Additional training for 
volunteers was the second greatest need identified by volunteer 
groups, and additional professional teachers was ranked second by 
public-supported programs. Additional volunteers was ranked third 
as a "strong need" by all organizations. 
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In an open respor^se format, the programs identified improved 
administrative procedures a a major need (e.g., coordination of 
students/tutors and recordkeeping). Retention of students, stable 
funding, and computer-assisted Instruction were also mentioned as 
needs in program improvement. 



Ranking of Needs 
Recruitment of students 
More volunteers 
Professional teachers 
Money 

Trai ni ng ( vol unteers ) 

Retention of students 

Coordination w/other 
organi zati ons 

Better tests of literacy 

Facilities 

Tutor match with students/ 
age, sex, ethnic 

Better materials 

More materials 



Very strong need 
Strong 

Strong - moderate 



Moderate 



Moderate? to some 
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38. Which part($) of your 
most frequently mentioned 



program 
facet of 



are 



you most pleased with? The 



program was the 

tutors--thei r commitment, their enthusiasm, and the relationship 
that develops between tutor and student. Other comments include 
the tutor training program, flexibility of services, computer 
segment, student progress, self-paced features of program, and 
significant program expansion. 



39. Which part(s) 
Admi nlstrati ve 



of the program 



a re most 
here , 



in need of improvement? 



the 



matters predominated here, particularly 
matching and coordination of students and tutors, and 
recordkeeping. Typically, volunteers want to do literacy 
training, not assist with clerical tasks, where the need is often 
greater. O^her items mentioned by at least one literacy provider 
include better retention of students, more stable funding, better 
materials, improved testing, and developing computer reinforcement 
material s . 



40. What are your short and 



Overwhelmingly the responses 
increasing number of students served, 
of sites offering instruction, and number 
literacy service. The long-range goal frequently 
reduce illiteracy in Nevada. 



long-range organizational goals ? 
here were to expand the programs via: 
nuiisber of volunteers, number 
of hours available for 

mentioned was to 



41. Attendance at Coalition literacy conference and pre-con- 
ference training workshopl All but one organization plan to send 
at least two people to both the literacy conference and 
p re-conference training workshop. 

2 Cour»ty School District Survey 

Survey results from the following county school districts are 
summarized in this section: Churchill, Douglas, Elko, Eureka, 
Humboldt, Lincoln, Lyon, Mineral, Nye, Pershing, Washoe's ABLE 
Program and White Pine. The survey is reproduced in the Appendix. 

1.-4. Programs; Current enrollment 1985/86 enrollment and average 

1 ength of enrol 1 ment 



Program 



Current Enrollment 1 985/86 Length of Enrollment 



Adult High School 229 

GED 190 

ESL 39 

ABE 89 



94 
159 
27 
20 



120 hrs 

10 - 180 hrs 

50 - 200 hrs 

25 - 56 hrs 



So Recruiting, testing, and criteria for completion : Recruiting 
is primarily done through newspapers and word-(3f -mouth . Radio, 
television, posters, school bulletins, and agencies were also 
menti oned. 
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Testing procedures include standard GEO preparation tests, 
SAT, unnamed diagnostic tests, teacher-made tests, and the Test of 
Adult Basic Education (TABE). 

Criteria for completion was passing the GEO tests and 
completion of the mandated 120 hours for the adult high school 
p rogram, 

6. Reading levels of incoming students and reading gains: There 
is a wide variation in reading levels or incoming students grade 3 
to grade 10. The following reading gain scores were reported: 4 
years, 2-3 years (2 districts), 1-2 years, and slight gains* 

7. Reading programs in school districts, middle and high 
s chooTT i ' 

Chapter 1 (5 districts) 
Migrant Education 

Remedial reading being piloted in one high school 
Middle school developmental reading* 

All three programs in middle and high school (2 districts) 
High school developmental reading 
High school remedial reading. 

ABE classes in coordination with an alternative high school, 

8. Description of middle and high school reading programs : 
Programs tend to be Individualized supplemented by smail group 
approaches. A variety of reading materials are used* One 
district mentioned computer reinforcement, and another district 
said that Chapter 1 programs are the most successful ones* 

9-10. Attendance at Coalition conference and p re-conference 

t rai ni ng workshop! AM but one district plan to send persons to 

the conferences. 

11 • What are the greatest needs in adult literacy in your county? 
Expansion or h5L programs was most frequently mentioned. ATso , 
improved literacy for job requirements, identification of adult 
reading materials, and funds. 

12. What are the best ways to meet adul t 1 i teracy needs ? Funding 
was mentioned most frequently. I he sma I I popu I atl on i n these 
counties makes per pupil costs high. Other responses include: 
expanded vocational programs, providing caring and non-threatening 
Instruction for adults, tutorial programs, and expanded ESL 
programs . 
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13* Mays to improve school r eadi ng programs : 
Smaller class size (4 districts) 
Alternative programs (2 districts) 
Individualized approaches 
Remedi al cl asses 

More teacher training (4 districts) 
Additional programs 

More emphasis on reading in content areas (2 districts) 
Mandate reading as a required high school course 
Provide reading materials for homes. 
Moti vati onal techniques 
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V. ECONOMIC & EMPLOYER NEEDS FOR A LITERATE WORKFORCE 
Employer Demands 

For a long time, employers have said, "Give us entry level 
workers who can read, write, and do math and who have a good work 
ethic, and we'll train them." They rightfully complain about 
applicants who cannot complete a decent employment application and 
who do not have a good sense of what work is. But now employers 
are more insistent, a little more specific, and more willing to 
cooperate with educat.onal agencies in dealing with the illiteracy 
problem, not only for those entering the workforce but for older 
adults as well . 

This spring the Kansas legislature considered a bill, the 
Kansas High School Graduate Warranty Act, which was meant to 
provide assurance that Kansas graduates demonstrated basic skills 
required for successful ent ry- job-1 evel performance. If the 
skills weren't up to par, the state Board of Education would 
enroll the graduate in a state-operated remedial program with the 
costs borne by the home school district. Chris Pipho of Phi Delta 
Kappa reports that the bill was not expected to pass. 
Nevertheless, it represents a significant employer/legislator 
perspective toward basic skills and school district 
accountability. * 

Education Week quoted Sol Hurwitz, senior vice president of 
the Committee for Economic Development: 

"It (literacy deficit) is an educational 
problem, situated in schools, and the 
education community bears the heaviest 
burden. But it goes beyond the 
conventional limits of what we consider 
education." He went on to say that 
business would support literacy efforts 
which could remove the burden of spending 
billions of dollars annually to teach 
entry-level workers in the literacy 
skills they did not learn in school. 
(Education Week, March 18, 1987, pp. 1 & 
16). 
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Greater concern about the relationship between education 
(with an important focus on basic skills development) has arisen 
because of (1) fears that the country cannot compete in a nlobal 
market without the best educational system, (2) fears that our 
workforce cannot adapt quickly enough to technological change, and 
(3) fears that we are creating a "Urge, under^educated, 
unemployed, and possibly unemployable undercl ass. . • . A strong 
amployer consensus asserts that all workers will have to learn new 
skills and will have to know how to learn still more skills as 
time goes on," (Butler & Hahn, pp. 1,12). 

Despite the consensus, there is little understanding of the 
direct relationship between skills and knowledge learned in school 
and how these competencies translate into successful job 
performance. There is a tremendous variety of actual basic skills 
demanded in jobs. In a review of the research on the "job 
literacy gap" (Stedman & Kaestle, 1987), the authors conclude: 
"Obviously, severe reading deficiencies would interfere with the 
ability to acquire and hold many jobs, but above a certain 
threshold, reading level as measured by standardized tests has 
little to do with job performance." (39). There are those who say 
(O'Toole, 1973) that much of the workforce is overedu cated . 

It is sugge'-ted (Butler & Hahn) that the high school diploma 
mey serve a gatL<eeping function. That is, it may represent not 
so much the graduates' command of basic skills but their overall 
employability, with the credential signifying a person who 
poss'ssses good habits and attitudes, and is, therefore, a better 
employment risk than someone who doesn't have the credential. 

In brief, the same difficulties found in measviring functional 
literacy are found in measuring basis skills and job demands. The 
dilemma is related to the old question in employment assessment of 
the square peg and the round hole. Many jobs have minimal 
literacy requirements, and there are employees who are 
functionally illiterate but are the "best workers" on the crew. 
(They are probably less rare than the high shool dropout who 
becomes a multi-millionaire.) Twenty-five percent of recent 
college graduates are employed in jobs that do not require a 
college degree (Hodgkinson, 19^7) Companies with low-wage 
strategies (e.g., hotels, casinos) may not be interested in 
employees whose employment goals would be higher if they had 
increased literacy. In a survey of Chicago area employers of 
non-native speakers of English, the major concern was failure to 
"follow directions" and ask questions when they didn't understand 
somethi ng--matters of oral English, rather than print literacy 
(Becker, et al, 1983). There are illiterates "hidden" in the 
workforce (Goldberg, 1985), and employers do not know who they 
are, and employees do not, obviously, want to be found out. 
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Nevada Employers, UNR Study 

Funded by a Carl Perkins Vocational Education grant from the 
Nevada Department of Education, the Research and Education 
Planning Center of the UNR College of Education conducted a 1986 
survey of 112 Nevada employers. In the survey report--Nevada 
Employers and Vocational Educati on--nearly half of the employers 
(46%) cited "lack of reading and/or math skills" as a "significant 
barrier" for job applicants* Twenty percent of the employers 
listed the lack of raading/math skills as a "significant problem" 
for current employees. 

The researchers did not gather further information, for 
example, on how many applicants fail to be hired because of 
limited basic skills or probe into the types of literacy tasks and 
the numbers of affected employees that represent significant 
problems for existing employers. Some of this information is 
unattainable and some would require extensive research. But there 
is a serious problem in Nevada when almost half of the employers 
say that reading and math skills are barriers for applicants 
(another 30% of the employers reported that the skills are 
"somewhat a barrier"). 

Fewer than 20% of the employers saw literacy skills as a 
significant problem for cu rrent employees. This represents a 
significant nuiuber of employers who recognize and perceive 
literacy deficiencies. Broader aspects of literacy were also 
cited by employers as significant barriers or problems. These 
include communication skills, interpersonal skills, and poor 
command of the English 1 anguage ( oral language skills) . The only 
barrier/problem that drew a higher percentage of employer 
responses than literacy skills was "poor work record" for job 
appl i cants . 

Projected changes in the types and nature of jobs in Nevada 
was also surveyed by the UNR researchers, who summarized: 

Over half of the surveyed employers foresaw 
changes in the nature of current jobs (52.6%) 
and the creation of new jobs (54.4%) in their 
firms In the near future. 

Predicted changes in existing jobs and new 
jobs to be created focused on Increased 
automation/mechanization, the need for 
specialized training, and the strong need for 
computer skills found in a wide variety of 
occupati onal areas . 
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It is quite likely that retraining will pose the mos\, 
significant employee literacy problems. Workers who have performed 
well for a number of years in jobs that require minimal literacy 
may not be able to meet literacy demands for the training, even if 
they do for the new job itself. The "hidden" illiterate workers 
could be "found out" when their jobs are eliminated and a company 
offers retrai ni ng. Trai ni ng on computers requi res 
literacy--language, thinking, and number skills--that the 
functionally illiterate will have trouble learning. A local 
warehousing firm, for example, is using computer-equipped 
forklifts. 

The concern in Nevada for workers' basic skills and 
productivity is also a national and international concern. In the 
Foreward to one of the recent NAEP publications (Applebee, Langer, 
.& Mullis, 1987), David T. Kearns, Xerox Corporation head, wrote: 

The office, not the factory, is the center of 
our working lives. The backbone of the new 
American work force will be people who deal 
mainly with the formation and refinement of 
ideas.... American business needs workers who 
not only are proficient in the basic skills, 
but who know how to think and can communi:ate 
what tjjey're thinking. We need workers who 
can adjust to change, who can absorb new ideas 
and share them easily with others. In short, 
we need people who have learned how to learn, 
(p. 3) 

Two Caveats 

1. Notwithstanding the predicted literacy demands of a 
post-industrial society, economic health and worker productivity 
depends upon a large number of factors beyond basic literacy or 
even the expanded notions of literacy called for by the NAEP. Wynn 
DeBevoise discusses the factors which contribute to worker 
productivity and the use of knowledge in work. He finds it 
important to consider "not only educational attainment but also 
affective traits, cognitive skills, family background, reqard and 
punishment systems in schools and bureaucracies, management 
techniques, and economic and environmental conditions." 
(DeBevoise, 1983:9) 

One could argue, then, that The Nation at Risk report has 
over-stressed the role of education In this country's competitive 
position internationally. This is a dilemma for educators in a 
public school system that has historically taken on most of 
society's problems, has not solved all of them, and perhaps 
received unearned credit and undeserved blame from time to time. 
But it is difficult to say no to increased responsibilities, 
especially when money, status, and professional challenges are 
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involved* And the business sector that has supported schools in 
recent years can be fickle: "The business community cannot 
provide effective laadership for educational reform because of the 
heterogeneity of its make-up and the capri ci ousness of its 
support." (Alexander, 1986:166). 

2. It is clear that literacy deficits prevent many 
individuals from getting and keeping jobs and from being promoted. 
These are personal tragedies with personal and societal costs. 
The personal costs are plain enough; the societal costs are not. 
The implication in much of what is written about the economic and 
social costs of illiteracy (e.g., welfare, crime, unemployment) is 
that a dramatic increase in literacy rate would significantly 
decrease unemployment (and with it welfare, crime, unemployment 
compensation, etc.). But jobs are not going to suddenly appear 
.for a newly literate force of the unemployed. The creation of 
jobs is a function of the economy as a whole and much more 
influenced by ent repreneu rshi p , management effectiveness and 
creativity, and an industrious engaged workforce than by increases 
in the level of literacy of the adult population. The 
relationship between literacy and economic and social development 
may in fact be unidirectional. That is, historically both for 
societies and individuals, social and economic development may 
precede and even cause an increased interest in activities which 
improve literacy^and an increase in literacy proficiency generally 
(cf. Hunter & Harman, 1979). 

National and State Demographic Trends 

Earlier, reference was made to the growing size of the 
underclass — a group of people largely unemployed and maybe 
unemployable with a high percentage of illiteracy. This group is 
not, by definition, economically productive* It includes children 
whose parents cannot read and who, for that reason, are not likely 
to learn to read themselves. 

Minorities are disproportionately represented. By the fourth 
grade, blacks and Hispanics are well behind white students, and 
this trend continues throughout college. The economic and social 
costs (class differences that take on racial overtones) of the 
underclass are likely to be greater in the near future because of 
population trends. In a recent presentation before an adult 
education group in Reno, demographic expert Harold Hodgkinson 
reported that related to the reduction in birthrate of white 
females, 40 percent of the baby "boomlet" now entering school is 
racial minorities. In addition, more children will be coming from 
poverty homes and more with mental and physical handicaps. 
Hodgkinson went on to say that education for these "at risk" 
children is more important than ever, if only because they will 
comprise a significant portion of the workers who will be 
supporting us in our retirement, and there is, therefore, a need 
for them to be productive. 
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VI. RECOMMENDATIONS 



Introducti on . If we are to be more successful in our efforts to 
teach adult nonliterates than we have been in the past, then it is 
necessary to be aware of two (documented) facts: the processes of 
reading and of writing are complex, and the process of learning to 
read and to write is complex. Awareness of this complexity should 
help literacy programs and those they serve approach the tutorial 
task more realistically* 

As the research has demonstrated, becoming literate in 
American society requires more than simple mastery of letter-sound 
correspondences--the "decoding" aspect so often referred to* 
Becoming literate involves understandi iig the use^ to which 
literacy can be put and using the skills accordingly; becoming 
literate involves understanding that there are many different 
types of printed material and these require different reading 
strategies; becoming literate involves acquiring a basic under- 
standing of a host of societal conventions and their use. In 
order to increase the effectiveness of adult literacy programs, in 
the context of any tutorial session, a delicate balance must be 
struck between characterizing the task ahead as an almost 
insurmountable obstacle on the one hand and a six-month or a year 
quick fix on the other* 

Because of the complexity of the phenomena v/ith which we are 
dealing, some of the following recommendations for adult literacy 
efforts in Nevada are conceptual and others are more action- 
oriented. The conceptual recommendations address the attitudes 
and commitments that are truly effective for large numbers of 
individuals. Action recommendations derive from conceptual 
recommer.dati ons . 

No "quick fix" . At this time, the field of adult education 
is unprepared to maFe the long-term commitment and investment 
necessary to help students make substantial improvement. The 
research into effective programs is incomplete* The resources 
currently allocated by governm^snt and volunteer agencies^ 
educational institutions, and businesses are inadequate to meet 
the challenge of educating adults. 

Two interrelated factors account for the problems facing 
adult literacy programs: programs have not been designed to 
attract students over a long period of time, and literacy 
development is not properly understccd as a slow, gradual process. 
Generally, educators expect school-age students to make a year of 
progress for each year of instruction. A similar time scale 
should be expected for adults. 

Underlying this argument is the assumption that if we knew 
the extent of the problem and how to solve it, resources would be 
available. As has been discussed in the body of this report, we 
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know that there are at least 67,000 adults in Nevada who are 
Illiterate or functionally literate. All but 3% of these adults 
can benefit from instruction* And for those students who can 
benefit from instruction, it will take at least three years of 
steady instruction (at least two ont-hour sessions per week) 
before they will be able to readily find materials which they can 
read with ease and good comprehension. Presently, approximately 
2800 adults are involved in literacy instruction* 

Given the present structure of most adult literacy programs, 
students reading between a 4th and 8th grade level make the most 
progress. Students reading belov/ a 4th grade level, and above an 
8th grade level do not make substantial gains in conventional 
programs and as would be expected, the drop-out rate is extremely 
high. Adult literacy programs must be designed to provide 
long-term instruction to students reading at a variety of reading 
levels . 

Workfare programs are presently under consideration, and 
should include literacy instruction. However, benefits should not 
be tied to simple measures of achievement. And as in all literacy 
initiatives, a realistic proposal must include a long-term 
investment and commitment. An analysis of a similar program is 
useful to understand the need for a long term commitment. In a 
study of the STEP program for disadvantaged 14 and 15 year-olds it 
was found that students who received part-time literacy 
instruction did better on achievement tests than did a control 
group where students were enrolled in a similar summer work 
program where there was no remedial instruction. At the beginning 
of the program students scored at a 6th grade reading level, ?.t 
least two years below grade level. The important f.oint here Is 
that at the end of the summer in the STEP program student 
achievement backslid to only a 5.6 level whereas students in the 
control group were reading close to a 5th grade level. 
(Public/Private Ventures, Communications Department, 399 Market 
St., Philadelphia, PA 19106, 1987). Progress in literacy 
achievement is a slow and long-term proposition. 

Limitations of literacy instruction. There has been very 
little progress made in reaching older adults. The vast majority 
of adults enrolled in literacy programs are below age 34 Surveys 
of businesses indicate that businesses want employees and 
prospective employees to be more proficient in reading and 
writing. While a 12th grade reading level is required in high 
tech-type jobs, there does not seem to be an optimal level of 
literacy proficiency specified for most entry level employment. 
It is doubtful that there would be jobs for the newly literate. 
Literacy instruction, by itself, is not the key to employment. 
There are a variety of needs among individuals in our society, and 
it is mistake to think that literacy will sola's other social 
problems (pregnancy, drug abuse, and even unemployment). A 
cost-benefit analysis of literacy instruction w^th particular age 
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groups has not been completed, and if the affective benefits of 
literacy are considered it is doubtful that any such analysis 
would be possible. 

Adults who stay in literacy programs for more than a year do 
indicate personal satisfaction from their attainments. 

Thinking and reading . To be a good reader one must be able 
to read fluently with good understanding. All literacy programs 
have strands which teach letter sound correspondences and word 
attack strategies at the primary levels. Often, phonics 
instruction occupies too central a focus in remedial programs. 
Extended reading exercises in meaningful and interesting materi'' 
needs to be available from the very beginning of literacy 
Instruction. One of the major reasons students drop out has to do 
with their conceptions of their own progress. When students are 
given the proper support to read meaningful material they have the 
opportunity to experience fluency, and begin to see a purpose for 
reading. We also know that students must exercise what they have 
learned in phonics ins':ruction by using this newly acquired 
knowledge tacitly with the full support of other language systems. 
Readers do not learn their reading vocabulary by memorizing 
isolated words, but, rather, by continuous plenty of experience or 
exercise reading. Clearly, we learn to read by reading, not by 
practicing a series of isolated skills. 

One approach to literacy instruction especially evident in 
vocational programs focuses on word attack strategies, and 
teaching the key vocabulary in isolation. What this approach 
ignores is the richness of language. Consider the literacy 
proficiency required of a cook. At one point it was determined 
that an Army cook needed to read at a 7th grade level. Learning 
to read the key vocabulary in a cook book is insufficient for 
comprehension and is much like reading road signs? where the 
driver has to supply the verb. The reader must learn to move 
about a text at a variety of levels: from word-to-word, sentence 
to sentence, paragraph to paragraph, and in this case from recipe 
to recipe. 

Cultural literacy is a term which highlights the differences 
in reading and thinking. Students must not only be trained to 
read words, they must be trained to think while they read and this 
often involves thinking in new ways about new subjects. For 
example, the cook needs to have something like a visual picture of 
folding in an egg white before the directions to do so will make 
much sense. Readers ..lUSt be thoughtful in their search for sense; 
they must read with great integrity, stopping at points where they 
do not understand, and then searching among a variety of sources 
for clarification. Tutors and classmates are important in such 
cases, and therefore, greater emphasis in literacy instruction 
should be given to encouraging discussions. 
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Three levels of reading have been described: Independent, 
Instructional, and Frustration. The Independent level Is the 
level at which the student can read with ease and good 
comprehension. In Instructional level materials, the student 
needs the moderate support of a teacher or peer tutor. At the 
Frustration level, the vocabulary and/or the conceptual loads are 
too great. Too many adult learners are Instructed at their 
Frustration level or at the low end of the Instructional level 
where they are unable to read with fluency and understanding. 
Only by addressing reading and thinking skills will the needs of 
the adult learner be properly addressed. 

Literacy instruction should not focus solely on vocational 
reading. Narratives make It easier to think while one reads, and 
Because the conceptual load is reduced the actual reading becomes 
easier, and, thereby, reading fluency is promoted. There's 
greater redundancy in narrative text both in terms of information 
and syntactic structures. 

Research . The research on effective programs is sadly 
def 1 CI ent . There is no real body of cumfdulative knowledge or 
theory building (Plecas and Sork 1986)* \n the field of literacy 
in particular there needs to be basic research in a variety of 
areas langing from reading proficiency to program development. 
Examples of some^st rai ghtf orward questions include: How is adult 
literacy development different from younger students* development? 
What is the rate of vocabulary acquisition of adults? What are 
the charactv^ri si cs of an effective program? How much of an 
Investment 13 necessary to effect change? 

The special demographics of Nevada makes it a unique setting 
for testing a number of program and Instructional models. The mix 
of urban and rural/remote areas and the state's diverse 
populations challenge organizers to develop programs which can 
attract and keep students over long periods of time. VoluntPer 
organizations and educational institutions should keep careful 
records of their students' progress. Progress should be examined 
in terms of achievement, but when looking at achievement relative 
levels should be examined to make it possible to see what types of 
students (i.e. grade level, and social background) benefU from 
particular types of Instruction. Informal measures, incljding 
self-assessments and goal setting, should be incluc'ed in uhe 
measures of achievement. 

Programs in a variety o^ locations should b'> studied 
carefully. The Literacy Coalition may want to concentrate on 
three or four exemplary programs around the state. There are a 
variety of interesting programs in the initial stages of 
implementation or development (CAI in Clark, ABLE in Washoe, and 
oral history in Howthorne). These programs should be studied to 
see who they attract, how long the participants stay in the 
program, and what sorts of gains are realized. 
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The concept of literacy proficiency should be studied. 
Techniques for measuring proficiency need to be developed, and the 
levels of proficiency necessary for employment need to be 
determined. Proficiency measures are important to both tutors and 
program developers. The federal government has recently funded 
three small projects which explore this issue, but a great deal 
more research is necessary to delineate the relationship between 
student needs and the full range of literacy activities. 

Volunteer programs should be examined to see who is attracted 
to particular types of programs both in tenns of students and 
tutors. Such studies should be longitudinal in scope. Clearly, 
tutors feel a need for maximum support, but their progress should 
be tracked in terms of specific needs over time. The qualities of 
effective volunteers need to be studied. What are the levels of 
proficiency necessary for successful tutoring? 

To a large extent the figures on the number of functional 
literates is based on the census figures on the number of years of 
schooling. Harman (1984) has shown that there are three groups of 
students .enrol 1 ed in literacy programs: one-third of the students 
had 7-9 y^ars of schooling, one-third had lG-12 years of 
schooling, and another third were ESL. Obviously, the figures of 
the number of illiterate adults do not account adequately for 
students who have had substantial experience in school but who 
still do not read at a functional level. The number of adult 
illiterates and functionally literate will continue to grow. 
People are living longer, the birth rate has climbed, and there 
will be more ESL residents. 

Adults as rol e models. One of the best predictors of reading 
success at the end of f 1 rst grade is whether or not the child was 
r^*^u to at home. The children of nonreaders suffer accordingly. 
Pf:rent<; of pre-schoolers and school-aged children need to become 
aware of Hcerav^y activities for the home* A number of 
cooperative initiatives between adult and primary programs should 
be undertaken. For example, as part of literacy instruction 
adults can practice reading children'<; books to read to their 
cnildren. Similarly, adults can write letters to their nieces, 
n-jphews, and grandchildren* Working from the other direction, 
school-aged children can be trained to read to their parents and 
primary teachers can develop activities which will benefit both 
parents and their children. 

Instructional models and teacher training. Professionals 
are not attracted to adult education. rh1s Is 'due in part to the 
undependable funding and temporary nature of programs. 
Nationally, three-quarters o'' the teachers are not certified and 
S2% are hired on a part-time basis. Educational institutions need 
to be more active in their support of adult literacy programs. 
The Nevada Department of Education has outlined the needs of the 
state, and their planning relects these concerns, (see NV 
Department of Education Status Report, 3/3/87, Appendix D). 
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No one program will be effective for all adults who want to 
improve their reading or writing. The disputes over the best 
methods of instruction are of little importance compared to other 
needs. Professionals and pai aprof essi onals need to be better 
trained to handle the demands of teaching adults to read, 
particularly at the lower levels. They need to understand the 
developmental needs of their students and they need to see the 
connections between reading, writing, and spelling development and 
instruction. Tutors need ongoing support and guidance and they 
need to be familiar with teaching models which work with adults in 
order to plan instruction over long periods of time. Teachers lack 
the materi.ils and techniques for providing instruction at the 
Independent and Instructional levels of their students. Programs 
which raly solely on volunteers and temporary funding need to be 
examined. A number of researchers have questioned the vitality of 
such programs in light of limited savings of volunteer programs, 
training needs, and their ability to make long-term commitments to 
training and instruction. 

The Literacy Coalition aims to serve and train tutors 
throughout the state. The Director of the Coalition should 
continue to organize instructional sessions for tutors and 
trainers. "Centralized" conferences co-sponsored by local 
tutoring programs and the Coalition will be an important feature 
in ongoing trainjng. In these conferences equal time should be 
allowed for specific training by professionals and communication 
and sharing among tutors. 

Ongoing teacher training programs will be most successful if 
they help tutors with specific cases. Contextual i zed teaching 
using a case study approach is important, and gradually tutors 
will be able to make generalizations about teaching and learning 
which will serve them when they work with other students (and 
assist fellow tutors.) Audiovisual materials on effective 
teaching behaviors should be available for tutors. These 
materials should include lessons on diagnostic teaching 
techniques, organizing instruction, and activities which make the 
link between reading and writing development. Video training 
programs have not been effective when they have been considered as 
self-contained; training tapes should be used as support 
materials in the centralized conferences and training programs 
sponsored by the Coalition. 

There are a variety of training programs already in existence 
in the state which should be consulted. The Colleges of Education 
have developed clinical experiences for teachers who want to learn 
how to teach remedial and corrective readers. In addition, the 
Colleges of Education offer a variety of useful courses on 
literacy proficiency at all academic and age levels. Most of the 
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techniques which are used with children are readily adaptable to 
instruction with adults. However, adults do have some special 
needs, and the Colleges of Education need to develop appropriate 
programs which address the special needs of older learners. 

The National Writing Project has established an excellent 
model for teacher training and over two thousand teachers have 
been trained through the Nevada Writing Project and its 
affiliates. In these programs, teachers are trained to teach 
writing, and in their Invitational programs, teachers are trained 
to teach other teachers. The strengths of this model should be 
examined by the Coalition, and surely tutors should be encouraged 
to participate in the Open sessions sponsored by the Nevada 
writing projects. 

The Coalition might consider sponsoring a statewide 
newsletter. The University of Pennsylvania has an excellent 
newsletter, and while it has a national audience and has a 
research component, it has regular features on effective programs 
and materials. 

At least one third of adult students had consistent feelings 
of failure in their previous school experience (Chall, 1984). 
Tutors need to be trained to deal with these negative feelings. 
They need to be t;rained to help students set realistic short and 
long-term goals, and to help students gauge their progress. Since 
small group interaction is often useful in easing anxieties, 
tutors need to be trained in techniques for facilitating peer 
group discussions and tutoring sessions. 

Resources . A variety of sources need to be more actively 
involved in providing literacy instruction. 

Employers need to see that literacy instruction can improve 
productivity and morale. It is likely that high-tech, light 
industries would be interested in supporting vocational training 
programs where there is a major focus on literacy. Employers 
should consider providing lunch-break literacy instruction or 
offer stipends (for transport ai on, materials and fees) to 
employees who are studying in established literacy programs. The 
teachers involved in busi ness -based programs could be hired 
privately or could be a part of a public school program. 

Community-based literacy programs are effective because they 
are close to students* and tutors* homes or business. Community 
groups need to be more involved in literacy initiatives. They can 
provide tutors and hou'Jing. The focus should not only be in 
outreach, but should also focus on adults within their immediate 
sphere* Church groups ]n particular may be effective in locating 
and then serving indivi*f Is in their congregations. High school, 
college and Mniversitv fints could become involved in literacy 
instruction. Peer \> models which have been used in the 
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public schools should be eKplored. Students who have made 
significant progress can serve as effective tutors. In this case, 
both parties benefit. The tutor spends time reviewing and reading 
easy material for fluency. The student has the opportunity to 
learn from someone who can relate easily to his situation and 
learning needs. Collaborative learning projects should be pursued 
both at the program level among businesses, school and community 
groups, and on an Instructional level among teachers for training, 
and students for support. 

On the average, students In literacy programs funded by the 
state receive 70 hours of Instruction a year. The drop-out rate 
in such programs Is typically high, and, thus. It Is likely that 
the range Is considerable. Compared to primary school children 
who receive at least an hour of language arts Instruction a day, 
and given that one year of growth should be expected for each full 
year of instruction, the state Is not funding adult literacy at an 
adequate level. If each Illiterate or functionally Hterate adult 
In Nevada received two hours of Instruction each week, an 
estimated 6 million Instructional hours would have to be provided. 

Presently, the state of Nevada Is funding a variety of 
programs Including a number of special demonstration projects. 
But the state should take a more active role In developing a 
permanent and adequately funded adult education Initiative. 
Incentives for school districts to establish adult literacy 
projects should be provided, and action based research should be 
condu cted . 

The Literacy Coalition will serve as a major force In 
providing training and promoting communication amoung Instructors. 
The Coalition alms to facilitate the development of programs 
throughout the state. Grassroots support for such programs should 
be In areas where peer tutoring Is available and where Instruction 
is provided close to the homes of the illiterate. Continued 
support for the Literacy Coalition should be obtai.^ed from 
multiple sources including: the Gaming Foundation, business 
groups, civic organizations, the U.S. Department of Education, 
LSCA, and United Way. 

Professional organizations can serve as an important resource 
in terms of coordinating parent-child programs and providing 
teachar trainvng, tutoring, and materials. Groups like NEA, NWP, 
NOTE, Sierra Reading Council have thought about adult IHeracy and 
have engaged in efforts to encourage literacy throughout the 
state. 

Recruitment . Recruitment is directly related to resources. 
The heads of literacy initiatives statewide see recruitment as the 
most important issue they need to cddress. These directors also 
report that the most effective recruitment has come from 
television and radio advertising. Toll free numbers should 
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continue to be available for referral agencies. It Vi Mid also be 
useful to supplement some of the more general nationally 
distributed advertisements with advertisements which feature local 
programs • 

Recruitment efforts will improve as literacy instruction 
becomes more available. Distance to tutoring and child care are 
major factors which discourage many potential students. 
Therefore, programs should consider broad outreach initiatives 
which take the tutoring closer to home at convenient hours^ and 
which feature child care and transportation assistance. In urban 
areas, store fronts could be sponsored with ongoing literacy 
activities. In the long run, word of mouth will become an 
effective source for recruiting students who will be involved in 
long-term tutoring. 

Adults become involved in literacy Instruction for a variety 
of reasons. For example, younger adult males tend to become 
involved when they preceive that instruction will improve their 
vocational prospects. Publicity efforts should highlight the 
students, control the tutoring in terms of setting short and 
long-term goals. 

Every effort needs to be made to reduce the stigma attached 
to participating Jn a reading program. In fact, all adults can 
improve their literacy proficiency, and tutoring service:^ should 
be available to anyone who wants to become more literate. A 
sizeable number of literate adirUs are aliterate; that is, they 
can read, but don't. Atrophy ^nd retooling are certainly issues 
to consid'-.. Recruitment and publicity efforts should try to make 
reading the latest fashion. The torrent national library theme, 
"The year of the Reader," should be utilized to promote adult 
literacy. Adult book clubs, 'liscussion groups and vocational 
literacy programs should either continue their efforts or should 
be developed. 

Libraries • The Nevada State Library and Archives has taken a 
leadership role in the area of adult literacy. These efforts need 
further support in terms of providing m^-terials, facilities, and 
continued staffing to meet training and consulting needs and 
cordinate literacy efforts statewide. One of the major factors in 
a student persistence in literacy training programs is the 
distance to the facility. In all areas of the state libraries 
should be utilized as training and tutoring sites and should 
actively disseminate information on all community literacy 
activities both in rural and urban areas. The local library could 
be staffed with a teacire ^/t rai ner who has expertise in a 
recognized melhod of tutoring adult nonreaders. 

Nevada libraries should make a concerted:, coordinated effort 
to purchases nore high interest, low vocabulary materials for 
adults, and Increase publicity which highlights the attractiveness 
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and availability of materials suitable for adults enrolled in 
literacy programs. Libraries should also advertise their many 
services and programs of Interest to the general public, and to 
literacy students and tutors. The statewide automated library 
network could be used to make n^aterials available closer to 
students' homes In rural areas, and bookmobiles could deliver 
literacy materials and information to some rural areas In 
Pershing, Humboldt, Elko, White Pine, and Lincoln counties. 

Finally, libraries should continue to promote literacy 
initiatives and coordinate literacy activities. Facilities for 
the centralized meetings discussed above can be provided by 
libraries statewide. 

Materials. Interesting and readable materials for adults learning 
to read are difficult to obtain. There should be a major 
initiative in this state to obtain magazines and books which can 
be distributed to both tutors and scudents. Publishers should be 
contacted for donations, and grants should be secured which will 
provide funding for purchasing materials. Local television 
affiliates may be willing to provide cl osed-capti oned television 
services to students on an experimental basis. 

Students often serve as authors of reading materials either 
through dication^or their own writing. Tutoring programs have 
successfully published their own materials. The content has often 
Involved personal histories which are quite relevant to other 
students. Businesses have had employees enrolled in literacy 
programs write and dictate accounts of their jobs and work 
routines, and they have found these accounts useful in training. 

Writing Instruction needs to be an integral part of literacy 
instruction. Tutors need to facilitate writing by encouraging a 
Vc )ety of opportunities and encouragement to write with clear 
purposes as felt by the student. Literacy programs should make 
paper, pencils and pens, envelopes and postage, address books, 
address references, and forms (i.e. application and request for 
information forms) readily available to students. Local newspaper 
publishers may be willing to donate subscriptions and day-old 
newspapers to students and programs. 

Commitment to School-Age Children. To paraphrase Flannery 
O'Connor, reading and writing are both habits and like all good 
habits must be nurtured ever a long period of time. Literacy is a 
family and community issue; parents and communities benefit from 
activites which encourage literacy. There have been a variety of 
community literacy act;1vities which have encouraged the habits of 
reading and writing. The Coalition should work with community 
groups and businesses to encourage sponsorship of activities like 
readathons for fundraising, booksales, and family reading projects 
(cf. Shakey's). 
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Greater support statewide needs to be given to rerjedial, 
corrective, and above all, developmental literacy instruction. 
Few resources for funding special literacy classes at the middle 
and high-school levels are presently available. In addition, 
there needs to be closer coordination between ESL and literacy 
efforts for school-aged children. 

Fi y^Xear PI an . For any program to be successful, 
parti cunar:^ one with t^TG scope of the Nevada Literacy Coalition 
long-tax^m^oals must be set. There should be sustained financial 
and personnel support at the outset, but this support must 
ultimately be directed toward allowing local programs to 
effectively and confidently assume full administrative and 
tutorial responsibility. With this in mind, a realistic five-year 
plan for this undertaking is offered. 

This f i rst two years of the project will be supported by 
Gannett funding. The Coalition should support the charges 
outlined in the original grant proposal. This will allow the 
coordination and development of programs on a local levei while 
providing whatever support may be desired from state and 
university personnel Involved in the program. 

The Coalition should develop local and state conferences 
where teachers have opportunities for sharing anH training. The 
Director should work with other project personnel to effectively 
coordinate statewide efforts while maintaining the 'ntegrity of 
""ocal programs. Business and community groups shoulu be mobilized 
during the first two years. Towards the end of the first year, 
the Coalition should provide support to a variety of model 
programs to help them monitor progress. A newsletter for teachers 
sponsored by the Coalition should begin during the second year. 

During the last three years, the Coalition may need to 
consider additional funding (e.g., the Gaming Foundation) for 
conferences to bring together workers from local programs. The 
Coalition should continue consultative support from project 
personnel (particularly from UNR and UNLV faculty and graduate 
assi stants . ) 

A comprehensive program for helping volunteer organizations 
to monitor student progress should be in place. The progress of 
model programs should be publicized. 

Annual goals of increases in the number of students receiving 
instruction should be established* The Coalition should be 
actively involved in helping volunteer organizations recognize 
students' achievements, and should be in the forefront in 
advocating greater public resources allocated for literacy 
instruction in Nevada. 
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VIII. APPENDIX - A 
POPULATION PARAMETERS 1-6/ BY COUNTY 
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.18 



1 1-4 YRS SCHOOL, 25+ 

2 5-8 YRS SCHOOL, 25+ 

3 9-11 YRS SCHOOL, 25+ 

4 12 YRG SCHOOL, 25+ 

5 IMMIGRANTS DURING 1970 - 1980, 20+ 

6 FOREIGN BORN IN 1970, 20+ 



BASED ON 1980 CENSUS 
FOR NEVADA COUNTIES 
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APPENDIX - A (Cont.) 



PARAMETERS 7-12 & ILLITERACY ESTIMATE/COUNTY 
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7 ESL PERSONS WHO SPEAK ENGLISH LESS THAN WELL, AGE 18+ 

8 ESL PERSONS WHO SPEAK ENGLISH WELL, AGE 18+ 

9 ESL PERSONS WHO SPEAK ENGLISH VERY WELL, AGE 18+ 

10 BLACK PERSONS, AGE 20+ 

11 PERSONS, AGE 60+ 

12 PERSONS, AGE 22+ LIVING BELOW THE POVERTY LEVEL 

*The decimals in the table are products of multiplying the 
regression coefficient by the percentage of the county's 
population for the category. 
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SURVEY: ADULT LITERACY PROGRAMS 
STATE OF NEVADA, MAY 1987 



Name of organization 



Person(s) completing survey 



Phone 



Please respond to the various types of questions in terms of your 
Literacy Program for Adults. 



1# Programs offered: 



2. Instruction; 



3. Methodology: 



Comments 



Basi c Reading^ 
ESL , GED 



Basic Math 



Life Skills 



Other (specify) 



Individual tutoring 
Small group tutoring 

Group instruction 
Class instruction 
Other 



Structured (phonics base) 

Language based 

Eclectic 

Competency 
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4« How many students are currently in your proQrafTi? 
Adult Basic Ed , ESL , GED , Other 

5. Hew many hours a week do students spend in your programs? 
Adult Basic Ed , ESL , GED , Other 

6. "hat is the average length of timt3 (in hours) that a student 
stays in your program? 

ABE , ESL , GED , Other 

7. How many students did you serve in 1986? 

ABE , ESL , GED , Other 

^Q. How many adulti> are currently on your waiting lists? 

ABE , ESL , GED , Other 

9. On an average, how many students were on your waiting list in 
1986? (at any given time) 

ABE , ESL , GED , Other 

Avg hrs/week/ 
Personnel per person 

10. How many people currently .Supervisor(s) 

work in your program? 

Teachers 

Full Time 

Teachers 

Part Time 

Vol unteer 

Tutors 

Others 

11« Do you provide training for your volunteer tutors: 

Yes No Hours of training 

Type of training: 

How many have been trained in the past year? 
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12-. How man> students do you currently have in the following 
classifications? (optional) 



Employed Hispanic HS Graduate^ 

Unemployed Black Non HS Grad tes 

Hale Amer Ind 

Female I Asian 

White 



Open-flnded Questions (Use attachments as necessary) 

13, Recruiting. How do most of your students come to you? 



14, Please describe your testing program? (Formal, informal 
testing, diagnostic, assessment, etc.) 



15. How do you establish long and short-range goali for your 
scudent s? 
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Which instructional materials do you use pri i.ci pal ly ? 
(Publisher, series, student generated, work related, etc,) 



How would you describe your counseling program? (Counseling 
is used ir. a broad sense and includes, for example, the ways 
that a teacher or tutor helps the student in personal ways-- 
self-concept improvement, motivation, personal problem 
solving, etc* Also iiiulude counseling done by director, 
professional counselors, etc.) 



What information do your have of the success of your program? 
(Test gain scores, passing GED or other tests, gaining 
employment or promotion as a result of increased literacy, 
increased self-esteem and self-confidence for students, etc.) 



Do you screen people who volunteer for tutoring? If so, what 
criteria/methods do your use? 
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20. Who provides financial support for your literacy program? 



21. What facilities do you use for your program? (Schools, 
chu rches , homes , etc. ) 



22. At what times is your literacy instruction offered? 



23. What first-hand kncvwledge do you have that employers v^ant job 
appl i cants who havi* better reading and/or math skil'' ^ 
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24. What first-hand knowledge do you have that employers want 

current employees to have better reading and/or math skills? 



25. What non-instructional services do you provide for your 
students? (Childcare, transportation, etc.) 



Needs List / 

1 not needed Please circle one response 

2 some need for each statement 

3 moderate need 

4 strong need 

5 very strong need 
N/A not appicable 

DK don't know 

26. More effective ways to reach 

adult illiterates who are out 1 2 3 4 5 NA DK 
there . 

27. Additional training for vol- 
unteer tutors 1 2 3 4 - NA DK 

28. Additional full-time profes- 
sional teachers 1 2 3 4 5 NA DK 

29. Additional materials of the 

type currently being used 1 2 3 5 NA DK 

30. Better instructional materials 1 2 3 4 5 NA DK 

31. Ways to keep students in the 

program for a longer period of 1 2 3 4 5 NA DK 
time 
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32. Locate tutors who are tne same 

age, sex, ethnic origin as 1 
students 



33. 



34. 



Closer ties with other organi- 
zations concerned with literacy 1 
(schools, libraries, literacy 
groups, employers, etc.) 



Better tests of functional 
1 iteracy 



35. Financial support 

36. Better facilities 

37. Additional volunteers 
Other Needs: 



1 
1 
1 
1 



2 
2 
2 
2 



3 
3 
3 
3 



4 
4 
4 
4 



5 
5 
5 



NA DK 



NA DK 



NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 



nK 
DK 
DK 
DK 



Other Organizational and Literacy Concerns 

38. Which part(s) of your program are you/most pleased with? 



39, 



Which part(s) are most in need of improvemeM t? 
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40. What are your short and long-range organizational goals? 



41. The Literacy Coalition will be sponsoring a statewide 

literacy conference. Would you or members of your staff be 

interested in attending such a conference? Yes No 

If yes, how many people from your group might attend? 



42. The University of Nevada-Reno has been contracted by the 

Literacy Coalition to run a two-day training workshop prior 
to the statewide conference. Stipends will be available to 
participants. Would you or members of your staff be 

interested in attending this workshop? Yes No If 

yes, how many people from your group might attend ? 



43. This survey has been mailed to the following literacy groups. 
Who have we missed? 



Assault on Illiteracy Progr u ms 
Wi 1 1 a Bywater 

Clark County CC, ABE, 
Val Garner 

Clark County CC, Developmental 
Education, Richard Nuzzo 



Clark County School District 
Adult Education Programs, 
Dr. L. Scott Chalfant 

Computer Assisted Literacy 
in Libraries, Nancy French 

Lahotan Valley Literacy 
Volunteers, Dora Witt 



Northern Nevada Literacy 
Counci 1 , Loa Jones 

Organization in Language and 
Arts , Vel Lovi ng 

READ: Volunteer Literacy 
Services of Southern Nevada, 
Joy Saville 

Truckee Meadows CC, ABE & ESL, 
Karen Riordan 



UNR, Reading and Learning 
Disabilities Center, 
Dr. Shane Templeton 

UNLV, Readi ng Center and 
Clinic, Adult Learning Center, 
Dr. Judy Dettre 
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Literacy Council of Las 
Vegas, Jackie Wiedemann 

Nevada Association of Latin 
Americans, Dr. A. Almeida 

Northern Nevada CC, ABE 
Dr. Charles Greenhaw 



UNLV, English as a Second 
Language, Dr. Stephen Duffy 

Washoe High School, ABLE and 
ESL Janice Nichols 

Western Nevada CC, ABE, 
Jacquie Grose 

Other Organizations: 
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SURVEY: ADULT LITERACY PROGRAMS 
STATE OF NEVADA, MAY 1987 



School District 



Person(s) completing survey Phone 



*********************************.>*********** 



Please provide information for the items that follow for your 
district-sponsored adult education literacy programs and selected 
Items on your schooT~Fea"ding program. 
ADULT EDUCATION (SCHOOL DISTRICT SPONSORED) 

1. Programs offered: Adult Basic Education 

ESL 



GED 
Other 



2. Current Enrollment Adult Basic Education 

ESL 
GED 
Other 



3. Enrollment During 1985-86 Adult Basic Education 

ESL 
• GED 
Other 



4. Average Length of Adult Basic Education 

Enrollment (hours) ESL 
Per Student GED 

Other 
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5. Please comment on these programs in terms of testing, 

materials, used criteria for completion, recruiting, etc. 
(Please use separate sheet if more space is needed.) 



6. At what reading level do students enter these programs? On 
the average, what reading gain scores do they achieve during 
the program? 



SCHOOL READING PROGRAMS 



7. Do you provide developmental, corrective, and/or remedial 
reading programs in your middle schools and high schools? 
Please list enrollment in boxes below if programs are in 
separate classes. 



DEVELOPMENTAL 

Y/N 



CORRECTIVE 
Y/N 



REMEDIAL 
Y/N 



MIDDLE SCHOOL 



HIGH SCHOOL 
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8* Please comment on the above programs in terms of materials, 
approaches, criteria for remedial reading, etc* (Use separate 
sheet if more space is needed*) 



9* The Literacy Coalition will be sponsoring a statewide literacy 
conference* Would you or members of your staff be interested 

in attending such a conference? Yes , No . If yes, how 

many people from your district might attend? 



10. The University of Nevada-Reno has been contracted by the 

Literacy Coalition to run a two-day training workshop prior to 
the statewide conference. Stipends will be available to 
participants. Would you or members of your district be 

interested in attending this workshop? Yes , No <> If 

yes, how many people might attend? 



NEEDS SECTION 

11. In the area of Adult literacy, what are the greatest needs in 
your county? Consider such matters as providing literacy 
services to non-native speakers of English, meeting 
requirements of employers (for job applicants as well as 
current employees). GED, assisting adults to reach functional 
literacy, etc. 
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12. In your judgement, what are the best ways to meet the needs 
identified above? (e.g., expanded ABE programs, formation or 
expansion of volunteer programs, greater participation in 
existing programs). 



13. Though school programs typically bear ^he brunt of literacy 
shortcomings of graduates and non-graduates, t^e situation is 
complicated by the correlation of literacy achievement with 
home environment (including educational level of parents and 
availability of reading materials in the home), socio-economic 
levels, race, increased standards for what conscitutes 
literacy and ot*- r factors that influence school literacy :> 
achievement. These factors do not, of course, excuse any 
school from doing the best possible job, but they do put a 
realistic perspective on the challenges. 

With this preface, what do you see as the best ways to improve 
school reading programs? (e.g., smaller c.^^^ses, more=or 
better=t rai ni ng for new teachers, more=or better=i n=servi ce 
training, alternative schooling). 



14. Are you aware of other adult literacy programs in your 

community? (See attachment for list of organizations already 
identified.) 
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Assault on Illiteracy Programs 
Wil la Bywater 

Clark County CC, ABE, 
Val Garner 

Clark County CC, Developmental 
Education, Richard Nuzzo 



Clark County School District 
Adult Education Programs, 
Dr. L, Scott Chalfant 

Computer Assisted Literacy 
in Libraries, Nancy French 



Lahotan Valley Literacy 
Volunteers, Dora Witt 



Literacy Council^'of Las 
Vegas, Jackie Wiedemann 

Nevada Association of Latin 
Americans, Dr. A, Almeida 

Northern Nevada CC, ABE 
Dr. Charles Greenhaw 



Northern Nevada Literacy 
Counci 1 , Loa Jones 

Organization in Language and 
Arts , Vel Loving 

READ: Volunteer Literacy 
Services of Southern Nevada, 
Joy Savi 1 1 e 

Truckee Meadows CC, ABE & ESL, 
Karen Riordan 



UNR, Reading and Learning 
Disabilities Center, 
Dr. Shane Templeton 

UNLV, Reading Center and 
Clinic, Adult Learning Center, 
Dr. Judy Dettre 

UNLV, English as a Second 
Language, Dr. Stephen Duffy 

Washoe High School, ABLE and 
ESL Janice Nichols 

Western Nevada CC, ABE, 
Jacquie Grose 

Other Organizations: 
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NEVADA'S LITERACY EOlJCATION PROGRAMS ^ 
A Status Report 
Prepared by the Nevada Department of Education 



1. Literacy Defined 

"Usiny printed and v/ritr.rn information to function in society, to 
achieve one's goals, and to develop one's knowledge and potential." 

Skills or proficiencips included are: 

reading and interpreting prose, as in newspaper articles, 
niayfi?.ines , and books; 

identifying and using information located in documents $uch as 
forms, tables, charts, and ind»^xes; and 

applving numerical operation^ to information contained in 
printed material such as a menu, a checkbook , or an 
advertisement. 

II. The Problem 

Using the Measure of Adult English Proficiency (MAEP), the U. S. 
Department of Education conducted a national sample testing of 3,4G0 
adults. Based on test results, Nevada was reportc.l to have an 
illiteracy rate of 9^ [S% of the adult population over 20 years of 
age). This data suggests Nevada has an illiterate population of 
between M,00n and 65,000. Because of migration of refugees and 
other iirrtTiigrants in Nevada, v/o feel th^s is a consprvative number. 

III. Currt^nt I-rograms to Meet Literacy Needs 

A. Adult Basic Education 
P.L, <?j-230 

Adult Education Act, as amendi^"! 

Fedo;v.l Funding = $46S,000 

1 * Fro orains of Instruction 

liic* l/L»p.irtmiMU. of Educ;st,ion av. tr.li;.! four f,u!)granL5 in FY 
1936-87 under the Adult fvisic EritJCotion program. These 
prograjMS serve adults who hav^? an achieve nt level in 
reiding and math of 1 :ss than m,0. The following chart 
dc^pi^ts thf} suhgrantpe ag-'^tcirp, their funding levels for FY 
1^86-87, and the estimatevi numbtir of students to be served 
by i»;icli agj.Ticy: 
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IV. FUTURC PROGRAM CONSIDFIRATIONS 



There seems to bi? agrepment amomj prof fts<;ion.i ! s triAi functu.nil 
illiteracy is a grave problesn facing owr nation and ont; tnat affects 
the home, tho workplacp, and cow.i!niti"s at Kirgr-. 

Formal education has played such a minor role in the lives of 
adults, it seems apparent that any re<;oliJtion of the issue must 
hinge on a cooperative, cohesive effort betv/een public education, 
private education, and the business ari-i industrial comniunities. 

Public education ought to: 

A. Assist in the increase of the numbt^r of community based 
volunttjr programs; 

B. Serve as facilitator in tho promotion and development of 
literacy programs for youth and adults; 

C. Promote parent or child reading programs ti- can increase 
community awareness of the importance of reading and assist the 
undereducated to develop reading skills; 

/■ 

D. Support special part-icrships between puMic libraries and school 
programs to provide suppleT:ontal reading programs and materials 
acquisitions for the economically disadvantaged; and 

E. Adopt the notion that public education noeds community 
assistance to meet the literacy nc-eds of youth and adults, 
including assistance from parent'-, aw\ volunt*:ers in providing 
such supplemental instruction. 



Oevelof/Od by: 
Jerry flielsen 
3/3/i7 
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Cirirk County 

COHiinurniy Col lege 

Northern N«?vadi'* 
Coniiiuni Ly Col I(mj<» 

Tnickee Meudows 
Coninuin ly Col lege 

IJestern Nevada 
Coiiimimty Col letjc; 



PRO JECTED g OK FY 1987 7 
SUKKNTS SHRVlU FUNDING 



S 195, b03 



27,500 



K9,000 



«,000 



Totals 



2,60b 



$ 3b5,003 



FY 1985-86 Program Data: 

tost Per Pupil/Programs ot Instruction 5 184.29 

Cost Per Pupil/Insiructional Hour i 2.b0 

Total Number ot Instructional Hours 120,310 

H ot Hours of Instruction Per Student b^i.Vb 



2. Special ieacher Training and Uemonstration Projects 

a. Special Demonstration Projoct 

A Special Demonstration Project is one that includ.s an 
innovative and/or exemplary adull education prcgrd'i 
practice* Uns prdc.tice can be related to the 
development ot a product or {.-rocess in educating 
adults. I he project wilt try out, show ir indicate use 
ot methods or practices in adult education* 

ClarK County Community College and tne Literacy Coiinci I 
ct Las Vegas were granted a special demonstration 
project tor hY 1980-^7 to assist the Literacy Council of 
Las Vegas in providing an ettective volunteer tutor 
training program and develop the organization's capacity 
to provide countywide stud*;nt tutorial services with 
trained voiu-nieers* 

Clark County Con... College and Literacy 
Council ot Las Vegas subgrant ^-15,000 
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b. Teacher Training Project 

P Teacher Training Project if. one that seeks to improve 
the professional competence of Adult Basic Education 
teachers, teacher aides, administrators, counselors, and 
other professional staft who tunctien in Adult Basic 
Education. It is a program of professional staft 
df?velopment tor adult education statfs. 

Iruckee Meadows Conwunity Co'; lege has been granted funds 
to conduct two adult tOiiciu;r training activities— one 
for local Adult P)asic Education rtaff and the other to 
meet statewide staft training needs. 

Truckee Meadows Coniniunlty College/Local Teacher 
Training Project 5 5,000 

Truckee Meadows Conmunity College/Statewide 
Teacher I raining Project $13,000 



Totai of all FY 1936-07 suhyrant allocations for 

literticy programs 5^418,00: 



B. Volunteer Organizations 

Ihe Northern Nevada Literacy Council and the literacy Council of 
Las Vegas are the two mnjor volunteer literacy organizations in 
th^ State. The Department's subgrantees work directly with each 
or these councils. A symbiotic relationship exists in such 
etforls ds: 

1. tJtaft training (tutors, teachers, counselors); 

d. provision or instruction in the s^mo centers an" tor jjersons' 
who nc-ed one-on-one instructional program:.; and in 

3. r-jtusal or students. 

The literacy councils will serve approximately /O-) sudenis 
durinc this fiscal yea^. There will be over Ib'^ tutors trained 
to providi' instruction.'^ I services in English as a second 
language and basic reading anci waiting. 

C. Adult High Sciiool Piplonj ^^rorr-*!': 

Clar:< ciHi WV.shoe counties provide- !i:iiit.:d insi JCtio»i?.l seryicis 
10 nduU^ who have liir^iff: i\oyj\'r^:\<;n or th-^ b.^sic s»:il!s. 
Ihei'o v;i 1 1 be ap,>rox'.m3l*M;, l.'lii) tr. M) a^u^is v;ho e/ro.l in high 
SChfMj: diploiM.i progi\i:T. v;i;u, o; i l;j or :*;:^^^ s--ill 

achii.vo;ni*r;t , wi I ! riMj;/'. r.; nnd ^t*rjM /p r?r/;di -^tion u a Jovu-I 
that vr-Oo!(i clatsdy thorn as 1 1 1 it^'^ate. 
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Appendix E 

Recommendations, Initiatives and Resources 



In tandem with the Executive Summary, the following 
recommendations from the full report serve as a quick 
synopsis of Project TACL* Following each recommendation, 
potential resources have been suggested* Though not all 
recommendations concern the Co?lition directly, the 
Coalition can advocate for all of the initiatives entailed 
in the recomme»^dat i ons • 

The poten'cial resources have been defined broadly* 
For example. Libraries include state and local systems, and 
for the Department of Education, their initiatives may 
require the support of the Governor and Legislature* 
The letters in the left-hand margins dt:note the 
function of the recommendations, and are keyed in this way: 

R_esearch ; 
recrutiment ; 
Frogram development; 
Trai ni ng ; 
" Funding; 

Rateri al • 
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Appendix E 

^"""'^ ^* fn^s^rnrMnT?^ prcgrams must be designed to provide long-term 
B^nefrt^ 0 S^K %red'lrs?L?.^^^^^^^ °^ -a^in ^e:e:s. 

Coal i ti on 
Volunteer groups 
ABE 

School Districts 
Department of Education 

^* ?^^?n25%'"".'J-"?^ J"!^ ^'^"^"^^ ^° '^^d words, they must be 

JS^i"e:Vay%^^aiS^t^X;:%JJrec^n^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^"-^-^ ^^^"^^^ 

Coal i t i on 
Volunteer groups 
School Districts 
ABE 

Department of Education 



(R) 3. 



(R) 4. 



(R) 



Volunteer organizations and educational institutions should keeo 
careful records of their student's progress. Progress should hp 
examined to make it possible to see^hat lyp.s of^^udenfs I.e! 
SrJncf^^^h' '""'^ background) benefit from particular types 

5oa etSf i°".*hn. nJ°i:""] "^5"!;^^ including sel f'assesslents and 
goal setting, should be included in the measures of achievement. 

Coalition 

Volunteer groups 

Schi, ^ Districts 

ABE 

Volunteer programs should be examined to see who is attracted to 

tSJors N'nrrcfnSl ^^H' in terms of students and 

i!\ ^ studies should be longitudinal in scope. Progress 
should be tracked in terms of specific needs over time. 

Coal 1 ti on 

Volunteer groups 

School Districts 

ABE 

Department of Education 

Programs should consider broad outreachinitiati ves which take the 
r!!n!I^I!L^^°^^^°^ home at convenient hours, and which feature 
5Jnl?c transportation assistance. In urban areas, store 

fronts could be sponsord with ongoing literacy activities! 

Community Colleges 

University Centers 

Department of Education 

Coal i ti on 

Volunteer groups 

School Districts 
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ABE 

Department of Education 
Greater support statewide needs to be given to remedial 

Coa I ition 
Volunteer groups 
School Districts 
ABE 

Departnient of Education 

""""" sustained ffaanclal 
and personnel support at the outset, but this supoort must 

e ea vlu- anJ'rrJ-H 'r.''' locSrprog'ra: ™" 

tu"o"iIwis?SSsiS?IlSy'!''^ administrative and 

Coalition 
Volunteer groups 
School Districts 
ABE 

Department of Education 
nf!H?„''"^%'^V^' ^" ' "arie-y of areas ranging from 

nrr"a?/s°:;?--,'3i?f^ j^dJ'-^ 
nTThit ^frtJrcSirrc'tirn\rcr5?'in^ri ?^eTroSL, 

How much of an investment is necessary tc effect change'^ 

Community Colleyes 
University Centers 
Department of Education 

The concept of literacy proficiency should be studied. 
Techniques for measuring proficiency need to be developed, and 
determinld. P''°^^ ^"^y necessary for employment need to be 

Community Colleges 
University Centers 
Department of Education 

Mo.-d research Is necessary to delineate the relationship between 
student needs and the full range of literacy activities^ 

Community Colleges 
University Centers 
Department of Education 

Programs in a variety of locations should be studied carefully. 
The Literacy Coalition my want to concentrate on three or four 

•'°"r? '^^^^^ programs should be 

studied to see who ;c attracted, how long the participants stay 
in the program, and whaJ-, sorts of gains are realized. 

Coalition 
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(F.P) 12. 



(T) 13. 



ne^r^r b^I^L-^Ij/^^^^^ °" temporary funding 

Coalition 

Coal tion 

IvluilYlr', nrV'll'" '^''^^ '^''^ ' '^rce in providing 

f^c 1-tL/thp Ho^^^^^^ communication among instructors, and ^ 
PronriL chn.^w °^ programs throughout the state. 

Hrograms should be in areas where peer tutorina is avaiiahio 
Where instruction is provided close to the himis of th^"'''^" '"^ 
1 I ' 1 terate . 

Coal it 1 on 



(F) 15. 



f^Jm mMit,-n?''''°'* Literacy Coalition should be obtained 

from multiple sources including: the Gannett Foundation the 
buii*nl'?T'"""* of Education. LSCA. the Gaming FoundauSn. 
business groups, civic organizations, and United Way. 

Coalition 

(R) 16, Toll free numbers should continue to be available for referral 
agencies. t would be useful to supplement some of the mo^e 

wMc^'fe.^^Vnr?''^'^''"'^''"'^' adve??isements°:ftS'a5;e%?islments 
wnicn feature local programs. 

Coal iti on 

(R) 17. Publicity efforts should highlight the students' control over the 
tutoring in terms of setting short and long-term goals. 

Coalition 

(P.R) 18. effjr* 5'>«''l'f be made to reduce the stisma attached to 

pan;i cipati on in a reading program. 

Coalition 

(R) 19. R^c^";tment and-publicity efforts should try to make reading the 

ni l L "1,°": current national library theme, "The Year of 

book c?2b^ Hic'"^'-'" "''^^""^ '° adLltTteracy. 'Adu?t 

book clubs, discussion groups and vocational literacy programs 
should either continue their efforts or should be developed. 



Coal ition 
Li brari es 



°' ""■"j"' ""1 "e supported by Gannetl 

Ue'lJfginirg'r^^rrrSpofar'" ""^"-^ 

Coal iti on 

(T) 21. The Coalition should develop local and state conferences where 
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nttf'^^ have opportunities for sharing and training The 
Director should work with other project personnel Jo'effectivelv 
"°ca^?\"?S^^a^^!^^^'^ ''''''' ''''' maintaining the'?nt%?rur 

Coal iti on 

Coal i ti on 

*° consider additional funding (e.g.. the 
locirprSrraSr.^"^ conferences to bring together^irkL; fro. 

Coalition 

(P.T.R) 24. The^Coalition shoulc* continue consultative support from project 

Coalition 

(P.R) 2b. Annual goals of increases in the number of students receiving 
instruction .hould be established. The Coalition should be 
actively inyoved in helping volunteer organ zations recognize 
■students' achievements, and should be in the forefront i> 

itl^Xli:^'' ^"--^^ JoTlTerl^y 

Coalition 

EanH?rth°2'l' '"5 Paraprofessionals need to be better trained to 
handle the demands ot teaching adults to read, oartirulariv at 

J e'd °:rt /'f^ '''' '° understanS'the 'dfvero llS 'al'' 

needs of their students and they need to see the connertinn.: 

^nnruai-o'n'''"^' '"^ spelling develojmen' aSd 

Community Colleges 
University Centers 
Departtjent of Education 
Coal iti on 

(T) 27. The Director of the Coalition should continue to organize 

instructional sessions for tutors and trainers. "Centrall7Pd" 

Coam?Jn"!-??"K'P°"'r^' tutormrpro^raSraSd^thl' 
Coalition will be an important feature in on going training. In 

ira n.n°"^''"'?'' ^^'""^ be allowed for splcific 

training by professionals and communication and sharitlg among 

Community Colleges 
University Centers 
Department of Education 
Coal iti on 

(R.T) 28. The qualities of effective volunteers need to be studied. What 
are the levels of proficiency necessary for successful tutoring? 

Community Colleges 
University Centers 
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Department ^^f Education 
Coalition 



(T) 



hX°^^^ors^^^'h^'pi^i??c^^°f'^^ r'' successful if they 

cas'e st'u°d;%p;rSacr?r;mp"unL '''''^'^^^^^^^ teaching using a 

Community Colleges 
University Centers 
Department of Education 
Coalition 

1°, '"^te''^als on effective teaching behaviors should be 
reacl?nnM?L^"'°'''- ^hese should inc.udi lesso^ on d?"gnostic 
IJ. organizing instruction, and activit ei which 

make the link between reading ar.d writing devlopment! 

Community Colleges 
University Centers 
Department of Education 
Coal iti on 

llriflfl L'V^l^ °\ training programs already in existence in 
the state which should be consulted. The Colleges of Educati-m 

irrn'ho'\°rt..'J;"^'"^^'^f^''^'^"^^^ tea°ciers''who°'w ^STo^'" 
thf f^emedial and corrective readers. In addition 

?itPn?Jv n^'%?^"""*'°" ^ ^^''^'^ty of usefu coSrIes on ' 

literacy proficiency at all academic and age levels. 

Community Colleges 

University Centers 

Department of Education 

Coalition 

(P) 32. At least one third of adult students had consistent feeling of 

Community Colle{,as 
University Centers 
Department of Education 
Coalition 

(M) 33. Tutors need to facilitate writir.g by encouraging a variety of 

f ° bri ;itS3^nr"r^'^'"'^"* *° c e r pur se as 

oen^il^ InM Literacy programs should make Japere, 

pencils and pens, envelopes and postage, address bookr aHH^acc 
references, and forms (i.c-. application aSd rlques? for 
information forms) readily available to students! 

Community Colleges 

University Centers 

Department of Education 

Coalition 
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(F) 34. The state is not funding adult literacy at an adequate level. The 

state Funding 

(PTRM) 35. The role of libraries in thearea of adult literacy need further 

sSTfi'L^Jn'^'"? f providing materials. facilitiL and co^Unued 
staffing to meet training ?,id consulting needs and coordinate 
literacy efforts statewide. Nevada Stats Library and Archivf-s 
should continue to provide leadership for liltera^y SctiJities! 

LI brari es 

(P&M) 36. All areas of the state librari-s should be utilized as training 
and tutoring sites, and they snould actively disseminate 
l"rbrareas.°" """"""^''^ '''''''' activ^ties'boll! ?n rural and 

LI brari es 

llLltul ''"J^ 5' '''^^'^ "'""^ ^ teacher/trainer who has 

expertise in a recognized method of tutoring adult nonreaders. 
" Libraries 

(M) 38. Nevada libraries should make a concerted, coordinated effo t to 

??ogJams. ^ materials suitable for adults enrolled In literacy 

Libraries 

(R) 39. Libraries should advertise their many services and programs of 

tutors! ^'"'"'^ P"''^''"* ""^ *° literacy students and 

Li braries 

(M) 40. The statewide automated library network cou'.d be used to make 
""cou'ciuStUs 

Li brari es 

P.T.R) 41. Libraries throughout Nevada should continue to promote literac 
initiatives and coordinate literacy activities. Facilities fc- 
the centralized meetings can be provided by libraries statewide. 

Li brari es 

(M) 42. There should be a majcr initiative in this state to obtain 

JJnH^nlf ^S'^^5-°u^ "^^'u^ ?^V^^ distributed to both tutors and 
students. Publishers should be contacted for donations, and 
grants should be secured which will provide funding for purchasing 
materials. ^ t » 

Li braries 
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(P.T) 43. 



(P.T) 44. 



HL<;rS:S:?d:L:?:is:~:r.::.""^ 

be undertaken. For exatnole as J^^J^J^^Pf-T^ary programs should 

School s 
Coal i ti on 

Teacher Organizations 
Volunteer groups 

Jl'^itfrrc^^-Sslru^^^ university students could become involved 
uLd i^DSbl r^rhnn P^er tutoring models which have .een 

usea in public schools should be explored. 

School s 

Coal i ti on 

Teacher Organization 
Volunteer groups 



(T) 



(P) 



(P) 



45. 



46. 



47, 



(P.T) 48. 



^prlnH.'H^'f'^?"^'' increasingly involve elementary, middle, and 
secondary teachers as well as state and school district officials 

School s 

Coal iti on 

Teacher Organizations 
Volunteer groups 



A variety of sources need to be more actively involved in 

lurracril!JrMrJLl"'*'"'?*^°"- Employers need to see that 
literacy i ,struction can imporvo productivity and morale. 
Employers shoul d consi der providing lunch-break literacy 
instruction or offer stipends (for transportation ma?eMals 
progiams.'"'^"'''"' ''"'^^"9 ^" established literacy 

Fm'pl oyers 
Co&l iti on 
Communi ly groups 



and 



1 n 



literacy initiatives 
in serving 



Community groups need to be more involved 
Church groups in particular may be effective 
1ndivrdu;»ls in their congregation. 

Empl oyers 

Coal iti on 

Commu ni ty groups 

Collaborative learning projects should be developed both at the 

?n!rJ.^y- ^T"".^ business, school and community groups, and on 
?Sr suSp'ort/" '"'"^ training/and^iudents 

Emp 1 oyers 

Coal iti on 
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(P) 



(P) 



49. 



50. 



Community groups 

fundra1s1ng, booksales. and fan,ily%ea5?nS ?rojeas/°' 

Empl oyers 
Coalition 
Communi iy groups 

t^wr^ears!"" """"""^'^^ groups should be mobilized during the first 

Employers 
Coalition 
Commu ni ty Groups 
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